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For the Companion. His audience were quite horror-stricken at 
OAK’S HEAD. the whole recital. Aunt Agnes was in tears, 
By Virginia F. Townsend. It was now too late to blame Knight for his rash- 
— Cuarrer IX. ness in venturing into the river; and his father’s 
fate “Why did not you tell us of all this before, my 
mee Soon = Knight dl apirscedl home he ee son?” met with a prompt, “Because I knew, in 
chine taken ill with fever, which Proved ee oe that case, you and’ mother would never let me 
= = anaes. At one time it was thought he |} go neara stream two feet deep, and a fellow 
M for - could not live; but he passed the critical point, does like his freedom. And to think, after :!/, 
Lock and began ~ recover slowly. I have no doubt, that Torrey was turned out of this house like a 
. hs ee ee ae . om was thief and aliar. It was cruel, it was shameful!” 
ce onnstien a wept ties rie Zs her sea forgetting that it was his mother and his uncle 
. ot. fis mae = ais to whom he was applying these adjectives. 
sulin rng ig tenth enone grag “T should have thought Torrey would have 
sane ed y i everybody with impu- — to the matter,” interposed Uncle Thur- 
ow. 
wil Restless, impatient, fretful, with the long, “What! he? Catch Torrey Holbrook )oast- 
irksome confinement to the sick room, he took ing over what he’d done! He always insisted I 
ice some new fancy every day, which must be should keep it from you.” 
= gratified at the moment, or the boy would “Well, I must say,” added Knight’s father, 
NV worry himself into excitement and fever. “that Lam astonished at the whole proceeding. 
“sy One day he almost abruptly declared that he It docs not seem like you, Agnes.” 
— wanted to see Cousin Torrey, and insisted that mr \ Now this was, probably, the severest thing 
he should be sent for without delay. Nothing ; \ EAN A \ which Uncle Thurlow had said to his wife dur- 
1 Hay else would satisfy him. Promises, presents, ca- ie hs ae’ | \\ NAW ing nearly the score of years they had lived 
nd ths ressing, went for nothing. BY YAN aes 
cae - Sotenen that one sight of Torrey’s face A: PARLOR SCENE AT NAHANT.—|See page 2%0.| The man greatly admired his wife’s grace, 
ve im would set him leagues forward on the road to ' ad beauty and discretion, and it was somethin 
a getting well; and there was no boy in the world | Torrey Holbrook would have died before he’d| improbable corner was ransacked, from the cicanien and hard for that lady, who prided her- 
hi to be compared in courage and generosity with | have touched one of them,” said the excited| caps of the soldiers to the hold of the little self a being: above cusure oni all cirewn- 
pecific, Torrey Holbrook. There were reasons for all| boy, pacing up and down the room. painted schooner. stemene. to stand couvieted of Mame te ber 
‘arvest he said, he exclaimed, looking very important| Then, of a sudden, the boy stood still. He| At last, in the drawer of a small alabaster iaiemelis epee: 
capo and mysterious. In short, the boy sounded my | put his hand to his head. casket, hardly larger than your hand, they Then, too, Uncle Gaize was fully aware that 
| Roy, praises in a way that was any thing but agree-| “Knight! Knight! what is the matter? Are: came upon the Roman coins. hoa a ne pen hie petted of fault in the matter, 
aii able to his mother and uncle. you feeling worse?” exclaimed his father. “See there, Gaige!” " Myer seek tenes peat very disagreeable ts 
ow What made the matter still worse, was, that “Those coins,— those coins, I remember,; Aunt Agnes took them out, and held them roid pontiac self-complacency. sa 
= his father took the boy’s part, and insisted that | now,” staring from one to the other. before him, and her face was actually white. “There were reasons, you know. Algernon, 
pe Bg Ishould be sent for without delay. He would “What do you remember?” cried more than “Yes; I see. The boy was innocent as you —Torrey’s father”—faltered Aunt Agnes, seck- 
ae himself write the letter that very night. a * ort.” ing, to find some justification for her conduct. 
rs, and Aunt Agnes looked toward Uncle Gaige, and| “I had them one day, before we went abroad.| ‘No wonder he thought we were cruel.” Dish alii one secret source of Uncle Thurlow’s 
es he looked at her. The question wiih loth had |—Yes; it must have been while Torrey was here,; ‘No wonder. I am as sorry as possible for it aie sali was the fact that he had not been 
ry come to be, whether it was best to let matters | —Dick Wattles had been telling me of a collec- | all, Agnes.” . at ail consulted in the matter of the coins. Then 
é take their own course, or avow their secret rea-| tion of gems and antiques his father brought} ‘And to think we let him go off so; and that, his wife and brother-in-law’s conduct did seem 
Ary sons for not desiring to see me at the Pinery. from Spain; and I just bet him my uncle’s for all these years, he has lain under such a * sm quite indefensible 
Knight saw the look. If any thing happened | could beat all that. So I took a specimen or cloud of suspicion in our own thoughts.” - - oh te aaa no reflecting how utterly 
ton. te escape those keen, bright eyes of his before | two out to show him, and I said nothing about, ‘We would not have believed it so readily if aie hee been iznored in the whole affair, as 
5-tw his illness, there was no hope of that now. it, because I knew you’d just veto my takiny' it had not been for his father.” 2 oars nis Sndeunent wenn all weceut af aacwatt, 
“There’s something that you keep from me.| them out of the house. I never showed them “True. That, after all, was the fact which i cs on EB mad out with something which a 
a You don’t like Torrey. I see it in both your| to Dick, however, but put them away, safely,| weighed heaviest against the boy in my ' ate ! =a waubquiediy pagent 
ie 0 faces, — yours, mamma, and Uncle Gaige’s. somewhere; and then, you know, I went away thoughts.” ; his pegs be: = 
E 100 What is it? _ jon that visit. Torrey Holbrook never saw those And in mine. We must make what amends “Aenes, I did take you for a woman of more 
adil It had to come out now. Aunt Agnes took it | coins! | we can now for our mistake. ana” 
upon her to speak. “©, Gaige, can it be possible?” cried Aunt They went down stairs. Aunt Agnes held up This was so severe that Uncle Gaige at once 
“It was a very painful thing,” she said, “and | Agnes, almost as much agitated as her son. the coins very gravely to her son. “Here they came to the rescue, but with a sceret feeling of 
r, both she and Uncle Gaige had intended neverto| My uncle’s usual composure was a good deal | ure, Knight;” feeling that he had been very weakness on his side the argument, quite new 
disclose the secret, for their nephew's sake.” ruffied. He was more indignant with his hand- much at fault in taking them. onlin 
| Age! “What has he done? What does it mean?” | some nephew than he had ever been beforein| “Humph! Too bad! Too bad! Better have a niles was right, Thurlow. It was natural 
ete burst from the pale, thin face lying among the | his life, and only the sight of the sharp, white , come to me with the matter!” ejaculated Uncle sisi =i memes making so heavily 
ng toe Coote. face, with the red Spots, that burned like a | Thurlow. ; ; ; against him, that we should fear our nephew 
mplaint, It’s a dreadful story,—of my own nephew, | crimson plum in either cheek, saved the boy| But, as for Knight, he burst into tears at had inherited some unhappy tendencies from 
| Dysen- too,” faltered Aunt Agnes. “I wish you’d tell | from the severest reprimand which-he had ever | sight of the coins. his father, and this prejudiced Agnes against 
sils, and it, Gaige.” ° reccived in his life. It never seemed to enter his thoughts that he Senteues a I confess it did me.” 
yan So he did, right to the point, as was his way. “T stowed those coins away somewhere, safely., had been in the least degree at fault in the “What are you talking about?” asked Knizht, 
\ Tooth Uncle Gaige was a truthful man. If he did not] O, if I could only remember,” moaned Knight, | matter; but he felt quite outraged at the treat- his eyes wild and bright with excitement, look- 
a soften any thing, neither did he exaggerate. with his face in his hands. | ment which I had undergone at the hands of ing ana ote tenet ae other. 
into S There were the simple facts of the missing} “Do try, Knight. To think of the distress it} his mother and uncle. “A very unhappy affair, my son. Some time 
3 various coins, and that they had been last in my posses-| might have saved us all,” cried Aunt Agnes;} “Poor Torrey! To think you could have -ou may have to know it, but you are too wea- 
—_— sion,—facts that weighed heavily against me, | and then both she and Uncle Gaige remembered | treated him like that, just after he had saved ase as hear it to-night.” i 
os, bales even to any one predisposed in my favor. My | how I turned in the library door that last night, | my life, too, and came 80 near losing his own! Uncle Thurlow began to think he had gone a 
ficacious uncle told, too, all that followed,—the scene in | and said,— He steal Uncle Gaige’s coins! It was the most litsle too far. Still there was @ tough muscle of 
onesie the library, and my absolute denial of any| “If it was your boy, Aunt Agnes, how would | awful shame and outrage I ever heard of!” iain een in the man’s nature that 
is readily knowledge of the coins. you feel?” and the proud man and the proud| “Saved your life, Knight!’ shouted every did mie ss Selene casily change his opinions. 
fo may nele Thurlow had listened attentively, strok- | woman winced as they remembered. voice in the room; and each looked at the “It’s plain I don’t sce the whole matter in just 
has foun! ing his thgek, grizzled beard occasionally. He| Suddenly Knight lifted up his face, an eager other, fearing the excitement had turned the the light you and Gaige do,” he said to his wite. 
che wae was evidently a good deal puzzled and shocked, | light all over it; “I must have put the coins up-| boy’s brain. “May be it’s all my fault, but I can’t help think- 
—_ and @® not know what to think. stairs, in the cabinet, among my old playthings, “Knight darted suddenly off the lounge, and we iv’s not safe or fair to drag the sins of the 
Soest in As for Knight, he had leaned forward, his | I remember now. It was on some of the upper | lifted up his wet face, and said, _ mean just poe out of their graves, and set them on the 
reales thin face drinking in every word, with two live | shelves, in some — or toy there. Do, some-| what I say. I should hap ct head of the living. It's too much like the 
1d be kept red spots starting in his cheeks. body, go and search. } at the bottom of Pine waver, if it hadn c _— sams tek ents ene 
, traveling “Torgey Holbrook never took those coins. Pll} Aunt Agnes went off instantly, and even | for Torrey Holbrook, that you accused of being <], don’t: believe Teesay would come to the 
el wager my@ife on that,” he burst out, springing | Uncle Gaige followed in a moment. ia thief and a liar to his face.” ' Pinery now. Is would be an insalt to send for 
cured, the fiercefy off the lounge. A most thorough search of all the toys which} Knight’s mother actually shrieked. Ev ery- ston ea itadahe ennui. 
mee “O, mg dear, don’t grow so excited. You] had belonged to Knight’s small boyhood, and} body else was apalled; but, strange as the boy’s | 4 mM» shut, CS — 
g 80 Oe won’t Seep #& all,to-night. We all wish we| which had been carefully put away in a little| story was, he did not speak or act as though he Everybody felt a _ ae 
88. el could believe like }ou, only the proof is so| rosewood cabinet, the gift of his uncle, now) were insane. . , ; have wen trig hy “o eit . iis try and aie 
ited on te strong, so frightfully strong, the other way,” | followed. In a little while they got him sufficiently qui-| after a pause. te a nigh , vs “ e 
the merits replied his mother. . Nobody had disturbed the playthings since | eted to tell whatever there was to tell about his | well as fast as you can, - that we can ta m you 
sue te a “I don’t care for all the proofs in the world. ' Knight went abroad; and every probable and | peril in the river, and how he was saved. to Oak’s Head. What you say to a drive 
yeir appre 
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THE YOUTHS’ COMPANION. 








there, one of these days, in our own private 
carriage ?” 

“And mother and father?” said Knight, his 
eyes littering. 

“Of course that is all understood.” 

“It will be better than going to Europe again,” 
ericdethe boy. 
and be ready to start in three days.” 

(To be continued.) 
——__—_ ~+@>— ——-- - 
For the Companion. 


REUBEN AND JOSEPH. 
In Two Parts.—Paarr I. 
By Rath Chesterfield. 

“T have divided my property equally between 
you. There is enough for both. And now I 
charge you to live together in peace and broth- 
erly love.” 

The old man would have said more, but his 
soul departed even while he was speaking. His 
two sons bent their heads to listen, as if they 
would fain have caught an echo from the other 
shore, but the minister said,— 

“Ile is gone. Remember that his last word 
was love.” 

The brothers embraced each other and wept. 

Scarcely, however, were the funeral rites per- 
formed, when they began to wrangle about 
their inheritance. 

There was, as their father had said, enough 
for both; but as it had been impossible for him 
to specify, in his will, every article in the house 
or about the farm, it followed that nothing 
could be appropriated by either without a quar- 
rel. There were jealousy and bitter words— 
hardly to be forgiven or forgotten—over all 
things alike, important and unimportant—house 
and lands, chairs and tables, plougds and har- 
rows, pigs and cows. 

Yet, painful as the spectacle was, it had its 
ludicrous side. One day, for example, they fell 
to quarrelling about a saddle. 

“It belongs to me,” said Reuben, “for I am 
the elder, and that saddle is an heirloom.” 

“There’s no right of primogeniture in this 
country,” answered Joseph. “Besides, you have 
the horse, and that is reason enough why the 
saddle falls to me.” 

“Well, that is an argument,” said Reuben, 
laughing. “Why, who should have a saddle, 
but the one who has a horse?” 

“And who should have a horse, but the one 
who has a saddle?” retorted Joseph. “I’ll have 
the horse, then.” 

“When you want a horse for your saddle, you 
can buy one,” said Reuben. 

“And when you want a saddle for your horse, 
you can do the same,” said Joseph. “Howev- 
er, as you’ve admitted the saddle is mine’ —— 

“Me admit it! I did no such thing,” said 
Reuben. 

“You did, andI can proveit. Didn’t you just 
say when I wanted a horse for my saddle?” 

“Yes, but I didn’t mean that one. That sad- 
dle is mine.” 

“T say it is mine.” 

And so they had come back to the very point 
from which they started. 

Both were now silent a moment, not because 
either had any idea of giving up, but for want 
of any thing new to say. 

“Suppose we leave it to Squire Wise,” said 
Reuben; “not that there can be any doubt what 
he will say.” 

“Not the least,” said Joseph. “The case is 
as plain as a pike-staff.” 

Squire Wise was not a lawyer, but a justice 
of the peace, and had received from his neigh- 
bors the honorary title of squire, in virtue of his 
office and his black coat. 

When the case was stated to this gentleman, 
there really seemed to him no assignable rea- 
son why the saddle should belong to one more 
than the other. He therefore merely advised 
harmony and mutual concessions. 

“Catch Joseph agreeing to that,’ cried Reu- 
ben; “he’d have his own way, if he dicd for it.” 

“ll do any thing reasonable; but Reuben al- 
Ways was as obstinate as a jackass,” said Joseph. 

“I propose that you sell the saddle and divide 
the money,” said Mr. Wise. 

“It seems to me that would amount to selling 
my own property at half price,” said Reuben; 
“for you understand the saddle is mine already.” 

“I say it is mine,” cried Joseph. 

“I thought that was the very question you 
called me in to decide. Now let me make 
another proposal. Are you, Reuben, willing, 
for a suitable consideration, to yield your claim 
to Joseph?” 

“Not an iota of it,” said Reuben. 

“Then, Joseph, will you yield yours to Reu- 
ben?” 

“Not one jot or tittle of it,”” answered Joseph. 

“Really,” exclaimed the distracted justice, “I 
have no advice to give you, then, but that 





“1’ll make jumps at getting well, f° 





which Solomon gave concerning the child. ‘Di- 
vide it in two, and give half to the one, and 
half to the other.’” 

“Let it be done,” said the enraged brothers; 

and cach seizing an axe, they sundered the sad- 
dle in the middle. 
No sooner was it accomplished, than both 
were heartily ashamed of the act, and each be- 
gan to lay the blame on the other. Then en- 
sued a quarrel longer and bitterer than any 
which had preceded it, followed by a silence 
which remained unbroken for years. 

They lived under the same roof, and went in 
and out the same doors, but never spoke. 

It was a large, double house, that which their 
father had left them, with a hall passing di- 
rectly through—a style very common a hun- 
dred years ago. 

Reuben occupied the suite of rooms on the 
right, Joseph that on the left. The good old 
housekeeper, unable to divide herself in twain, 
left the premises, and the two young men be- 
gan, very naturally, to think of matrimony. 

As if to widen the breach between them as 
much as possible, it happened that they fixed 
their regards on the same person. 

Miss Grim had the reputation of prudence, 
good management and many other domestic 
virtues, which, united with the possession of a 
small farm, and five thousand dollars in her 
own right, made her seem a very desirable 
match. For considerations like these, they were 
willing to overlook the fact that she had few 
personal attractions, and a temper much the 
worse for wear. 

In the nature of things only one of the appli- 
cants could be successful. That one was Jo- 
seph, and Reuben retired from the field discom- 
fited and humiliated. 

Three weeks before the date fixed upon for 
the wedding, Joseph was surprised, on calling 
to see his intended bride, to find her sitting at a 
table covered with papers, and in close confer- 
ence with a lawyer. 

She informed him that she had been taking 
the necessary steps to have her little property 
settled upon herself, to which, of course, he 
could have no objection, she remarked. 

But he had very serious objections. He ad- 
mired forethought and prudence, but this was 
going quite too far. It was the worst form of 
woman’s rights. He blushed and stammered, 
and requested to see Miss Grim alone. 

Apart of what transpired can never be known; 
but at length anger overcame discretion, and 
their raised voices reached the lawyer’s ears. 

“Never will I marry a woman who refuses to 
trust me with her property,” said he. 

“Never will I marry a man who cares more 
for my money than myself,” said she. 

“If you don’t relent, I leave this house never 
to return,” he said, doggedly. 

“If you don’t consent,” replied she, “the soon- 
er you leave this house the better.” 

“I'm in earnest, madam.” 

“And I’m in earnest, sir.” 

“Then I have the honor to bid you good-day.” 

“T have the honor to bid you good-day and 
good riddance,” replied the lady, calling out the 
last words as he walked down the path. 

“I suppose you will have no further use for 
these,” said the lawyer, smiling and gathering 
up the papers. 

“Yes, they’ll do for another time,” said prov- 
ident. Miss Grim. 

Joseph made no further efforts to procure a 
helpmeet, but retired to the solitude of bache- 
lor’s hall. 

Reuben did better. He married Mary, one of 
the seven daughters of Mr. Donnelly, a bloom- 
ing young girl, whose wealth consisted in good 
principles and a loving, merry heart. It was a 
marriage totally at variance with all his previ- 
ous calculations, but the explanation is simple 
—he fell in love. Nature will sometimes assert 
herself even in hearts steeled and hardened by 
covetousness. Mary, for her part, went to her 
husband’s home without a misgiving; and why 
should she not? for externally there was every 
prospect of happiness. 

A few weeks served to make some unwelcome 
disclosures. She was, to be sure, mistress of a 
fine house, but what did it avail so long as she 
was allowed to use only a few rooms in the L? 

Her sister Keziah once laughingly said to her, 
“Anybody might run away with the front part 
of your house, and you would never miss it.” 

Mary had always been accustomed to work, 
but it was pleasure to supply the wants of those 
she loved, and withal it was so mingled with 
mirth and jests, that it scarcely seemed like 
work. Now she toiled from morning till night, 
for Reuben chose to board his farm laborers. 
He expected his wife to make butter and cheese 
for the market, also. 

“To what end is this life of drudgery?” she 








would ask herself. “To lay up money,” was 
the sole answer she could frame. 

In the old home how pleasant the evenings 
had been, when the whole family gathered in 
the bright little parlor! There were music and 
games, some reading and a great deal of talk. 
It was a favorite resort of the young people in 
town, who called the Donnelly girls “the seven 
stars.” Mary smiled as she remembered the 
reproof Keziah’s laughter and chattering tongue 
had sometimes won from their father. “Be quiet, 
magpie, and give somebody else a chance,” he 
would say, shaking his head. 

Far different was the scene in Reuben’s dim- 
ly-lighted kitchen, where he sat nodding in his 
chair, and his two hired men kept him compa- 
ny on opposite sides of the stove. This was 
Mary’s time for sewing, but her weary eyes 
sometimes refused to stay open, and she fell 
nodding with the rest. 

At first, Father and Mother Donnelly and the 
six daughters were in the habit of running in 
frequently. For some reason their visits grad- 
ually became less frequent, and finally they 
came scarcely at all—never at meal time. 

Joseph, meanwhile, was leading a solitary and 
joyless life in his own apartments—apartment, 
rather, for he made one room serve all purpos- 
es. The remainder of his abode was sacred to 
rats and spiders. 

How he succeeded in the capacity of house- 
wife was known to few. Keziah, who had an 
inquiring mind, threw some light on the sub- 
ject. Once, by mistake, or in a spirit of mis- 
chief, she opened Joseph’s door. At first she 
could not see him for the smoke; but when a 
blast through a broken pane of glass blew the 
smoke aside, she beheld him sitting before the 
stove cooking something in a skillet. 

A slight titter from the young lady cansed 
him to turn his head, and seeing his unexpect- 
ed visitor, he blushed, started, and upset the 
skillet with all its contents upon the floor. 

Before this accident occurred, Keziah had 
taken a brief survey of the apartment. She de- 
clared that his bed was all in a tumble, and 
could not have been made up for a week; that 
Jack, the Newfoundland dog, was coiled on the 
pillow; that a pair of boots stood on the dinner 
table, and a heap of unwashed dishes under it. 

After this adventure Joseph would never rec- 
ognize Keziah. He would even cross over when 
likely to encounter herin the street. She, for 
her part, was unable to speak of “Joseph, the 
hermit,” as she called him, without a burst of 
laughter. 

Mary had tried to act the part of peacemaker 
between the two brothers, but had failed utter- 
ly. Their alienation was a great trial to her 
affectionate nature—perhaps her greatest. 

When her son was born, she looked for him 
to brighten and enliven the house, as babies or- 
dinarily do. Unfortunately, he was buta pu- 
ny infant, and his little face was grave and 
thoughtful, as if he were already burdened with 
the cares of the world. He scemed a very grand- 
father in long clothes, and before he reached 
the dignity of short ones he died—apparently 
of premature old age. 

Then, for once, the great parlor was opened, 
and all the relations and neighbors came to the 
funeral. 

Two more boys arrived in course of time, so 
like the first they might have been the same. 
Like him, they too soon passed away, leaving 
the house more silent and desolate than ever. 

When a little girl was born to Mary, she 
looked at it with a sigh and murmured, “‘Anoth- 
er darling for the grave.” 

She did not even give it a name; but in a few 
months it began to be apparent that this baby 
was not like her little pining brothers. 

She grew stout and strong; she cried lustily 
when things did not suit her, and laughed when 
she was pleased. In short, she seemed very 
much at home in the world she had entered, 
and quite determined to remain in it. Her par- 
ents saw the necessity of calling her something 
besides “baby,” if she was destined to grow up, 
so they gave her the name of Annie, after Reu- 
ben’s mother. 

Little Annie had a mission to perform, but 
what it was I will tell you next week. 





A MISSIONARY AND AN ELEPHANT. 

Missionaries are often exposed to great dan- 
gers in their travels, from savage men and 
beasts. A correspondent of the Newark Adver- 
tiser says that Dr. House, an American mis- 
sionary at Bangkok,: Siam, has been severely 
injured by an elephant. He was on his way to 
a new station, a two months’ journey being 
required to reach it, in order to render medical 
aid to other missionaries who had preceded 
him. He was accompanied by his four native 





guides, and three large elephants to carry the 


baggage, as through the jungles and mountain. 
ous country this is the only way of procedure, 

When near the end of his journey, while 
passing one of the huge beasts, as he had often 
done before on the way, the animal suddenly 
turned upon him, and smote him with his 
trunk, laying him prostrate, and then, with his 
great tusks, tore his clothes and pierced his 
flesh in a terrible-manner. One of the natives 
was on the neck of the beast all this time, and 
only descended and gained control over him. 
just in time to save the doctor ffom being tram- 
pled to death. 

He lay under the trees where he was stricken 
down for two weeks, being himself his own 
physician and surgeon, with great fortitude 
sewing up his own wounds. He was two days’ 
journey from the station, with ignorant natives 
about him, with only one pint and a half of 
water with which to wet his lips and dress his 
wounds, and the thermometer at ninety-two de- 
grees in the shade. In due course of time he 
recovered sufficiently to be carried to the end of 
his journey, and the arms of his friends. 


THE SEA CAPTAIN’S FAREWELL TO 
HIS CHILD. 
The fresh breeze whistles above us, the tide runs fast 





below, 

The ship is waiting, they tell me,—is waiting,—and I 
must go; 

For my bread must be won on the waters, on the 
changeful, treacherous main; 

I'll be back in a year, my baby, when the roses bloom 
again. 

A year! Full many a sailor, ere the year is past, 
shall sleep 

With a boulder of rock fora pillow, in the tangle 
weed, fathoms deep. 

Back in a year, my lambkin! the words are quickly 


sald, 
But the storm will be up and doing, and the sea will 
have its dead. 


What then? Who die in their duty, die well, and 
are in His hand. 

‘We're as near to Heaven,” said the captain, ‘‘by sea 
as we are by land.’”’ 
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For the Companion. 
A PARLOR SCENE AT NAHANT IN 
1844. 

“It is curious,” said Grandmother Grant, 
“how some things pass down from one genera- 
tion to another, coming fresh and new to each 
succeeding set—children’s plays, for example. 
When I was a child and lived in a little country 
town, the boys and girls used to play, ‘round 
and round the barberry bush,’ and 

««*As many wives as stars in the skies, 

And al) as old as Adam ;’ 
besides ‘blind man’s buff,’ ‘I spy,’ ‘hide the 
handkerchief,’ ‘hunt the slipper,’ and various 
other games. 

“We played these under the willow trees, at 
recess, with bare feet, and faces and hands nev- 
er too clean, but with hearts as light as a feath- 
er, for all that. 

“Years and years afterward, I had gone to 
Nahant with a party of friends, seeking health 
from the sea breezes. It was a charming spot, 
where the waves dashed high up on the wild 
rocks, and the winds blew straight across from 
Europe; and having flirted with and kissed the 
billows all the way over, they breathed into our 
faces and hearts all the freshness and vigor that 
salt water air could bring, enticing us to loiter 
out of doors all the morning; but at evening 
we gathered on the piazzas, or met in the rooms 
for friendly chat. 

“One evening a lady said to me, ‘Won’t you 
come into the large parlor to-night and see the 
children play? That room seems quite given 
up to them; but parents and child-lovers g0 
there to look on.’ ‘ 

“Of course I was very glad to go in. The 
house was quite filled with children and nurses; 
many families having come over from Boston 
to spend the hot weeks there; families that be- 
longed to the very elite of Boston society. 

“Abbott Lawrence was one of these. He was 
then at the very zenith of his fame, having just 
been acting as commissioner with Lord Ash- 
burton in the settlement of the boundary ques- 
tion, looking the high-minded, polished, courtly 
gentleman he was. There were also the Mot- 
leys, Chadwicks, Grays and Otises. 

“A prettier sight than the grou@sef children 
that met our eyes, as we entered the parlor, 
could not be imagined; for a host of boys and 
girls, all the way from fifteen down to two, were 
up on the floor amusing themselves. 

“They were playing ‘blind man’s buff’ when 
we went in. ‘Hunt the handkerqhief’ followed, 
and then some lady operfed the piano apd played 
‘magic music.’ But this the smaller ones didn't 
enjoy. e @ 

“What was my surprése to hear*them next 
begin, ‘round and round the barberry bush, 
playing it precisely as we did thirty years be 





fore! The same, yét how different! We played 
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itin homespun gowns, checked tires and bare 
feet; but these little maidens had silks, and mus- 
lins, and embroideries, curls, and laces, and 
bright ribbons all about them; and instead of 
bare toes, wore tiny slippers with rosettes on 
them, pretty enough for Cinderella herself. 

“But they were just as merry and full of glee 
as we ever were under the willow trees, sing- 
ing, ‘This is the way we wash our clothes, we 
wash our clothes, we wash our clothes;’ ‘this 
is the way we bake our bread, we bake our 
bead, we bake our bread,’ &c., &c., just after 
the old, gleeful, jubilant style. Then followed,— 

“+¢As many wives as stars in the skies, 

And all as old as Adam.’”’ 
(What regular Mormon doctrine, and what a 
fearfully ancient set of wives they must have 

! 

— «Fall down on your knees, 

And kiss whom you please, 

Your humble servant, madam.’ 

“It was very funny to see this performance 
all over again; a little boy kneeling before some 
blushing maiden of four or five years, who coy- 
ly submitted to be kissed and placed in the cen- 
tre, and in her turn selected and kissed some 
one else. I laughed till I cried. Then they 
struck up what was funnier still: 

“Uncle John is very sick, 

And what shall we send him?’ 
and picked out the fortunate hero who was to 
go a wooing, ‘sword and pistol by his side,’ like 
a veritable knight-errant of old, till he found 
the fair maiden who ‘should be his bride.’ 

“What nonsense!’ you exclaim. Of course it 
is; but for onel am thankfal that with gray 
hair on my head and grandchildren at my knee, 
Ican enjoy children’s nonsense and laugh over 
it as heartily as I did fifty years ago! 

“What should you and I have been without 
something besides sense in our childhood, I 
would like to know? 

“In the midst of the merriment a little inci- 
dent occurred which impressed the whole scene 
vividly on my memory. 

“There was a laundress belonging to the es- 
tablishment, whose little girl often wandered 
about the halls, and now stood peeping into the 
room with her whole soul in her eyes. O, how 
she longed to join those happy children, instead 
of standing out there by herself, all alone! 

“She was a tidy-looking little lassie, of about 
six years, and her face fairly shone with clean- 
liness. She looked good natured and modest; 
and just as I was thinking how hard it was for 
the poor little thing to be shut out, another pair 
of eyes caught sight of ber. 

“These belonged to Edith , (I dare not 
give the whole name; I wish I could); and with 
the true instincts of a real lady, she at once ran 
to little Lucy and asked her to join them. 

“It was a sight worth seeing, when the two 
children came up the room together; Edith, 
with all the blood of all the B $s running in 
her veins, their rich, proud beauty mantling in 
her checks, and with the grace and freedom of 
a young princess; and Lucy, timid, shy, but 
with her dark blue eyes radiant with delight, 
yet not awhit more radiant than Edith’s, whose 








" generous heart rejoiced in giving pleasure. 


“It was a goodly sight, but it did not seem so 
to all who beheld it. There were young misses 
who bridled their heads, tossed their curls and 
refused to play with ‘washerwomen’s children,’ 
and retired to stand by their mammas, looking 
disturbed and unhappy. Some of these moth- 
ers, [ regret to say, encouraged them in this, 
though most of them said,— 

“‘Nonsense, child, she won’t hurt you; go 
back and play with her.’ 

“Edith, seeing this, looked surprised, pained, 
Perplexed; and at the end of a merry game 
Stepped across the floor to her mother, asking, 
while her lip quivered with excitement,— 

“Did I do right, mamma?’ 

“T listened eagerly for the reply, for the moth- 
€T was a woman of noble presence, and one who, 
of all present, from her family position and per- 
sonal endowments, might have objected to mix- 
ing With the canaille, as I heard Lucy sneering- 
ly called by one of the mammas. 

“Yes, my child, perfectly right, she said; 
and Edith went back and played more merrily 
than ever, i 

“It was curious to see how much excitement 
and talk this little incident occasioned. A buzz 
of low conversation was going on all around 


me, and I could rot avoid overhearing some of 
the remarks, 


_ “These soci 
ity,’ 
ther 


i al questions are full of perplex- 
Said one; ‘they can’t mix together when 
er are older, why should they now?” 
mare never crash my child’s generous in- 
a » Said Edith’s mother, to whom the re- 
Do was made. ‘I have taught her to say, 
to on others as ye would that others should 
you, telling her I wished her to make 





that the rule of her whole life—that it was a 
golden rule, fresh from the lips of Jesus Him- 
self—and shall I destroy my teaching by my 
practice?’ 

“The other was silent, but she drew a long 
breath and sighed. 

“Ah, thought I, how many perplexities might 
be solved by this golden rule, were we only in- 
dependent enough to carry it into our daily 
life!” q. 
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THE OLD KITCHEN CLOCK. 
Listen to the kitchen clock! 
To itself it ever talks, 
From its place it never walks; 
“Tick-tock—tick-tock!”” 
Tell me what it says. 


“T’m a very patient clock, 
Never moved by hope or fear, 
Though I’ve stood for many a year; 
Tick-tock—tick-tock!” 
That is what it says. 
“T’m a very truthful clock: 
People say, about the place, 
Truth is written on my face; 
Tick-tock—tick-tock!” 
That is what it says. 
“I’m a very active clock, 
a ‘0 while  aenche doin 
1ough you never take a H 
Tick-tock —tick-tock 0 sie 
That is what it says. 
What a talkative old clock! 
Let us see what it will do 
When the pointer reaches two; 
“Ding—ding !”’"—“‘tick-tock !” 
That is what it says. 


Sees es 
SWAMPED BY A WHALE. 

Naval officers, as a rule, see nothing of whale- 
fishing. I, however, once had a slight taste of 
it, and I must confess it was sufficient to last 
me for my life. It happened thus: 

I had been left at St. Helena en duty con- 
nected with the service, and had orders to take 
a passage to the Cape of Good Hope in the first 
vessel touching at the island and bound there. 

As luck would have it, a whaler put in for 
water and stores; and, finding from her master, 


a long, slab-sided, quaint-looking fellow, that } 


he was bound for Table Bay for orders, I con- 
cluded to go with him. 

So I embarked one evening, and the Kate was 
soon under all sail. 

The master of the whaler,—Capt. Jael White 
—was a man some six feet two inches high, 
very sparely built, but showing an immense 
amount of strength. He loved tobacco, and, I 
am sorry to say, hard swearing; and, though 
he looked as unlike a sailor as can be imagined, 
yet a better practical seaman I never came 
across. 

He was liked by his crew because he was suc- 
cessful as a whaler. ; 

We had been out some ten days, and had got 
well to the southward, when one morning, just 
after breakfast, as Capt. Jael and I were on 
the quarter-deck, and he had been amusing me 
with some of his experiences, a shout was heard 
from the crow’s-nest. 

“There she blo-o-ws!” sounded from the look- 
out man. 

“Where away ?” screamed the skipper, pitch- 
ing his pipe overboard, and performing a strange 
kind of war-dance. 

“Broad on the lee-bow, sir,” was the reply. 

“All right. Jump aft, boys,” said the old 
man. “Squarein the after-yards, up with the 
helm. So-o-0, steady! Square away the head- 
yards; and, Mr. Mate, just take them t’gallant 
sails off her, and haul the mainsail up;” and, 
taking his spy-glass in his hand, he bolted up 
the rigging to have a look for himself. 

The men were running about like madmen, 
and I jumped up on the fife-rail to get a better 
view; but all that I could make out was a few 
black specks upon the white crests of the’ waves, 
and from which, occasionally, a light cloud of 
spray, about seven or eight feet high, was 
thrown. 

This was the “spout;” but an inexperienced 
eye would have had great difficulty in discern- 
ing it from the waves, which were cresting each 
other, and breaking in all directions. 

The whales were going very slowly, and the 
barque was rapidly run to within half a mile of 
them, when suddenly I saw a vast black object 
give a flourish, and disappear, followed by sev- 
eral others. 

“There goes flukes!” bellowed half a score of 
voices. 

‘Back the mainyard,” screamed the skipper, 
“and get the lines in the boats!” 

These orders were instantly executed, and di- 
rectly the Kate had lost her way, the boats were 
swung out, and the order “Lower away” given. 

Down went the boats, and over the side, and 
into them, swarmed the boats’ crews; I taking 
the second bow-oar, in the old man’s boat, while 
he took the steer-oar, and we pushed off, closely 
followed by the other boat in charge of the first 


mate. “There,” cried the skipper, “there he 
lays like a log, close to (that meant nearly a 
mile off). Now give way, my boys—stretch out, 
do stretch out, my dear fellows. That’s the 
stroke, hurrah! There she jumps! Drive her, 
boys!” and so he kept on encouraging us, al- 
though we were pulling as if for life, and send- 
ing the light boat through the water like light- 
ning. 

I looked over my shoulder at last, and saw 
the monster, like a rock, about a couple of hun- 
dred yards off. The mate’s boat was about the 
same distance astern of us, and her crew strain- 
ing every nerve to come up to us. 

“Now then, stand up,” cried the captain to 
the boat-steerer, who always pulls the bow-oar, 
and uses the harpoon, after which he changes 
places with the officer at the steering-oar. “One 
more stroke, my boys. Now give it her.” 

“But, just as he spoke, and when I expected 
to find we were fast, I heard a heavy plunge, 
and a thick shower of spray descended on us as 
the boat shot over the place where our antici- 
pated prey lay. 

The whale had sounded, and was gone far 
beyond the reach of harpoon; and “Starn all!— 
starn hard!” said the captain, in a tone of the 
most unmitigated disgust. 

“Peak your oars, boys.” So we peaked our 
oars, and rested for a few moments. 

By this time the mate’s boat was alongside 
us, and I could see by the faces of her crew that 
they were any thing but sorry at our ill luck. 

After a few minutes’ rest, to get our wind 
again, the skipper told us to look out well for 
“a blow,” the mate pulling up to windward, 
while we remained stationary. Presently our 
harpooner sang out, ‘‘There she blo-o-ws!” 
pointing at the same time dead to leeward. 

“That’s him,” cried theold man. ‘‘Pullround, 
boys—now then, take it easy!” So we pulled 
quietly for about two hundred yards, and then, 
at a word from him, “laid back” to our oars 
with all our heafts and souls. 

By this time the mate had seen what we were 
after, and his boat was turned in pursuit of us. 
But we had a long start, and there was no 
chance of their “cutting us out.” 

After a few minutes of this hard pulling, once 
more the order, “Stand up!” was given, and, 
directly after, “Give it her!” and in an instant 
the harpoon, driven by the strong arms of the 
boat-steerer, had sheathed its length in the giant 
animal. 

“Starn! starn hard for your lives!” shouted 
he, as the whale’s flukes flourished in the air, 
and came down with a slap like the report of a 
sixty-eight pounder, sending the water over us 
in a deluge. 

“Peak your oars, lads,” quietly said old Jael, 
when we had backed some twenty yards astern; 
and then, going forward, he sent the boat- 
steerer aft to the steering oar. The whale, after 
one or two more slaps with his flukes, started 
ahead, towing us so rapidly that the water 
foamed again, and making the line surge and 
crack round the “loggerhead” in the stern- 
sheets, where the boat-steerer was holding on 
to it with all his might and main. 

Presently the line began to slack, and we to 
haul in upon it, the boat-steerer coiling it away 
carefully in a tub placed in the stern-sheets 
purposely to receive it. 

Any one can understand how important it is 
that this part of the duty should be well per- 
formed, since bights of the line running out of 
a boat towed by a whale, would prove so many 
snares for the crew’s legs. 

For this reason, should it be necessary to cut 
from a whale, an axe is always kept near the 
bows. 

Our whale continued sculling away nearly to 
windward for pretty close upon two hours, by 
which time the barque was far in the distance, 
and the mate’s boat entirely out of sight. 

Fortunately, it was but about noon, so we 
had no fears of darkness. At first—that is to 
say, before the “irons” were in—we had nut 
spoken above a whisper; but as soon as we were 
“fast,” whispers were changed into loud calls, 
and orders were shouted. 

The highest excitement prevailed amongst 
the men. Suddenly the whale stopped short, 
and it was only by instantly backing hard and 
paying out line, that we prevented the boat 
from running stem on to him. 

“I don’t like that,” said ghe skipper; and 
scarcely had the words left his lips, before, lift- 
ing its enormous tail high into the air, it struck 
five or six blows on the surface of the water, 
that made a noise that might have been heard 
half a league off, filling the atmosphere imme- 
diately around him with spray. 

Suddenly he entirely disappeared, sounding 
straight down at a rate which made the srore 





the loggerhead smoke, although both were kept 
well wetted. 

Presently he ceased, and, for some moments, 
all was stationary; and then he started off ina 
direction nearly opposite to that of his previous 
course. 

“Tell you what, boys, he’ll tow us alongside,” 
cried Jael, with a laugh; and it really seemed 
as if such would be pretty nearly the case, for, 
after an almost uninterrupted tow of an hour, 
we could see the mate’s boat. A signal was 
made to her by hoisting a frock on an oar- 
blade, and we soon saw her head towards us. 
Little did we think that she would be the 
means of saving our lives. 

Another half-hour passed, and the whale was 
about fifty or sixty fathoms ahead of us, moving 
much more, slowly than before, and the mate’s 
boat was about half a mile from us, coming 
down under sail and oars. 

The captain had prepared his lances, and we 
had begun what we hoped would be our final 
haul up, when, suddenly, the infuriated mon- 
ster headed straight for the boat! 

“Look out! Look out!” cried the captain; but 
it was too late: half of us had backed, the rest, 
Limagine, pulled—the consequence was the boat 
turned broadside on, and, in less time than it 
takes to write, with an awful smash the boat 
was knocked into pieces, and the whole of us 
precipitated into the water. 

How far I was thrown, or how far under 
water I went, I know not; but, when I at last 
found myself on the surface, surrounded with 
oars and pieces of the boat, I saw the old man 
and three of the crew floating near me. The 
other two hands must, I fancy, have been 
stunned, as we never saw them again. 

“Well, well!” exclaimed the old man. “What 
du you think of that? I’m sartain I never was 
served such a trick afore.” 

“J hope,” said I, “he won’t pay us another 
visit. But there’s part of the boat; hadn’t we 
better get to it, and hang on till the mate picks 
us up?” 

“I guess you're about right,” replicd Jael; so 
we at once swam to what proved to be the re- 
mains of the stern-shcets. The mate’s boat 
soon picked us up, and, as they had seen that 
something was the matter, they made sail for 
the barque, and we were soon on board. 

This was my first and last attempt at whal- 
ing. 

What became of the whale I know not; but, 
if Capt. Jacl White’s wishes were granted, he 
will never serve another boat’s crew so scurvy 
a trick as he served us. 
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For the Companion. 
LUCY’S DREAM, 


Marguerite was very restless, very haughty, 
very ambitious, and consequently very unhap- 
py. She had been born to a lot of poverty, and 
she struggled against its humiliations. She 
had her mother to care for, a bed-ridden inva- 
lid, worn out with constant suffering. 

The richest man in the village wanted to mar- 
ry her, but she was only seventeen, and he was 
almost seventy. He had few redeeming traits, 
and rumor said his former wife had died through 
his neglect, harshness and miserly habits. But 
he offered her a handsome home, ease, a haven 
for her poor old mother. 

On the other hand, she was fond of Jamie 
Wilton, who kept a little store, and hoped in 
the course of ten or twenty years to be well off. 

That was a long, weary time to wait, sle 
thought, and it would be hard to put an addi- 
tional burden on his shoulders, though Le was 
eager to take her and her invalid. 

Distracted in mind and divided in duty, she 
walked out one day, her sad thoughts keeping 
her company. On her way she saw the minis- 
ter’s sister, lame Lucy, as she was called, sitting 
at the little parsonage window, her face lighted 
with pleasure. Lucy was pretty, but her left 
shoulder was much Ligher than her right, and 
‘one leg being shorter than the other, she limped 
very much, so that it was sad to see her. 

Lucy beckoned, and Marguerite went in. The 
lame girl placed a chair by the bright fire, then 
drew a little carpet-covered cricket near her 
fiiend, and sat so that she could look in her 
face. She had always admired her friend. 

“Do you never get lonely, here, Lucy?” asked 
Marguerite. 

“No, L love to be alone; only there are some 
persons I should like to have with me forever; 
you and my brother.” 

“You pay me a high compliment,” replied the 
young girl, blushing a little. “I can under- 
stand your liking to be alone—I care but little 
for company—but how to be happy, how to 
keep one’s thoughts from being one’s torment- 





in the bows, through which the line runs, and 


ors, that is what I should like to know.” 
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I guess,” said Lucy. “I’m a body of so little 
importance to others, that I seem nobody to my- 
self. But then I used to be miserable. May be 
you didn’t know that this lameness and deform- 
ity happened to me after I was sixteen. 

“When I was straight, and folks called me 
pretty, I was the gayest thing alive. I hated 
every thing serious; would run away from a 
sermon, and made my dear mother very unhap- 
py by my trifling ways. 

“Then came the rheumatic fever. For six 
months I was tortured by pangs beyond all de- 
scription. My life was despaired of several 
times, but finally I seemed to recover. 

“At last they found out that there was a more 
serious trouble, the disorder had affected the 
spine. O, how wicked I was then! I prayed to 
die, and called God unjust. I said such -dread- 
ful things that my own mother shrank from 
me. I drove my friends away, and grew mel- 
ancholy. 

“My darling mother never reproached me, 
but bore with my moods like an angel. In the 
silence of the night she would pray for me, and 
that touched me so deeply that by-and-by I be- 
gan to pray for myself. 

“One night I fell asleep, after a weary, ner- 
vous conflict. I thought I was still suffering in 
my dream, but that I could walk, and left my 
bed and the house. On the way I saw a friend 
of mine going up the road, who asked me if I 
had seen the new grotto. 

“ ‘What grotto?’ I answered. 

“OQ, a beautiful place that has just been dis- 
covered, and it is scarcely a mile from here. 
They say you can find diamonds and all kinds 
of lovely things there.’ 

“ ‘Have you been? I asked. 

“‘O no,’ she replied, ‘my feet are lame, and 
there are so many places to climb.’ IT suppose 
I thought of my own pain in my dream. It 
seemed to me then that a great longing came 
over me to go and see this grotto, and I started 
alone, taking the right road by instinct. O, 
that journey! I shall never forget it. I re- 
member every step of the way. It appeared as 
if something unseen went before me, and at 
each halt, or turning, put up an obstacle. Some- 
times it was a pit that [had to jump over, and 
there were endless fences to climb. 

“At last my clothes seemed torn all to shreds, 
and hung loosely upon my back. I felt ashamed 
of my beggarly condition, but still I would go 
on, for I caught glimpses of the grotto. A faint 
red light played about it, and my heart beat 
with pleasure. 

“It had been all my life my desire to possess 
adiamond ring, and it still appeared to be the 
summit of my ambition to go to the grotto and 
get one of those precious stones for a ring. 

“As IT went near, however, an unaccountable 
depression seized me. I looked at my clothes, 
torn and daubed; at my hands, scratched and 
coarse. I seemed to be transformed into some- 
thing hideous. The nearer I went, the less as- 
surance I felt, till 1 reached the very mouth of 
the grotto.” 

Marguerite found herself listening to the girl 
with fascinated interest. The dream glowed in 
her eyes and grew vivid upon her lips. 

“While I was crying with vexation, that I 
looked so hideous,” continued Lucy, “I heard 
music—far, faint, but delicious. It made me 
forget my rags and tatters, and my utterly for- 
lorn condition. I remember saying to myself, 
‘No matter for the diamond ring, if Iean only 
pick up something of sufficient value to buy 
me a new, clean garment.’ So I went on, trem- 
bling from head to foot, O, in such an agony of 
fear, blended with hope and confidence. 

“Tt was difficult to press through that narrow 
entrance, but the music grew louder and sweet- 
er, and gave me such courage that I forgot 
wounds and bruises, and I seemed to hear voices, 
and laughter, and singing, and my heart began 
to grow strangely light. 

“At last I was through, and for a moment the 
scene dazzled and blinded me. Such a garden 
us Tsaw! Such silvery waterfalls, and winding 
paths, and statuary, gleaming at every turn! 
The light was like that of lamps set in many- 
colored vases; not brilliant, you know, but fine, 
oft, ethereal, all blending with an unimaginable 

plendor. I shut my eyes often, now, to try and 
bring it before me. Presently two young girls 
came along, and as I stood surprised at their 
wonderful beauty, one of them cried out,— 

“Why, here’s little Lucy.’ 

***Who are you?’ I asked. 

“*Your Cousin Flora. You never saw me, but 
I knew you.’ 

“Thad a Cousin Flora,’ I said, ‘but they told 
ie she was dead years ago.’ 

‘Do Llook dead, dear?’ she asked; and her 


! 


“Tam not fit to be here,’ I said, suddenly 
feeling my deplorable condition. 

“ ‘Never mind, we have plenty of beautiful 
things, and the ward-master is coming,’ she re- 
plied, pointing up one of the walks. 

“The moment I saw that face,” her voice grew 
low and soft, “my soul leaped up in a strange | 
ecstasy. O, what a glorious countenance! ‘It | 
is the Master,’ I cried to myself—‘it is the Christ.’ 

“Suddenly, as He came nearer, and a numer- 
ous company stood round, enjoying my glad- 
ness and surprise, He laid His hand on my shoul- 
der—this poor, deformed shoulder,” she half 
sobbed, and paused a moment—“and «a great 
transport seized me. I felt well, clear, light, 





shining garments that I clapped my hands for | 


there was my diamond, though it seemed to 
blaze without a circlet, on this finger of my 
right hand. 

“T had never moved that finger since my first 
illness, and I felt so grateful, so happy! Why, 
Miss Marguerite, you are crying.” 

“Who wouldn’t cry, my dear? It is only a 
participation in your happiness that makes me.” 


ing, “that since that night I have moved that 
finger as well as the rest. But O, Miss Mar- 
guerite, I came back to earth again; I knowI 
had been in heaven; yes, and I saw the glory of 
my dream faintly blazing upon the white walls 
of my room. Yes, wave upon wave, and the 
whole room seemed to be filled with living par- 
ticles, like the dust of diamonds, under a soft, 
steady, silvery light. 

“I don’t know that I can make it distinct to 
you, but my mother came to my bedside and 
found me laughing with joy. I could not speak 
for some time; I could hardly move, so over- 
powering was the vivid splendor of that dream; 
and when I could speak, my first words were,— 

“*Q mother, I have seen Jesus, and He has 
given me a new, clean garment!’ 

“Wasn’t I happy, then? and mother, and 
George? Why, we seemed a family of angels. 
I never wept any more because of my deformi- 
ty, though sometimes, even now, it makes me 
a little sad. 

“Since then I think I have been content— 
more ‘than that—and I never thought I should 
tell my dream to you, Miss Marguerite, you al- 
ways seemed so much higher and better than I.” 

“You have done me a great deal of good,” 
said Marguerite, softly, stroking the soft, shin- 
ing hair under her hand. “I shall never forget 
that dream. [am glad Icame in this morn- 
ing.” 

On her way home she was joined by the man 
who bad made a bid for her hand and heart. 
Looking in his face, she saw her way as clear 
as if the finger of some angel had pointed it out. 

“1 will not sell my youth for his money,” she 
said to herself; “better be true to my own heart 
and to God, if [ live in poverty all my days.” 
So, when he left her, he knew that all his gold 
was powerless to win one of her sweet smiles. 

As she neared her humble little home, which 
she had adorned with some painstaking, but 
little pleasure, the sun shed its glorious rays 
over leaf, and thatch, and rustic doorway, and 
it suddenly occurred to her that she had seldom 
seen so beautiful a picture. “It only wants 
contentment within,” she said, softly—“I see it 
all now. The fault has been in my own selfish, 
unsatisfied, murmuring spirit.” 

The window was open, and a white curtain 
swayed gracefully in and out. The door was 
opened, and there was a sound within like low 


music. She thought of the dream as she en- 
tered. Her mother greeted her with her accus- 


tomed patient smile; and at the side of the bed 
sat the man who loved her, reading aloud from 
the last new book, The sight smote her heart; 
for she felt how seldom she had done that ser- 
vice. He stopped as she entered, and the inva- 
lid thanked him with looks much more expres- 
sive than words. 

From that hour Marguerite knew her duty, 
and took up life’s burdens with a cheerful heart 
—seeing that God lights up palace and hovel 
alike, if we watch for His rising. In one brief 
year the patient mother passed away, and Mar- 
guerite went to another home, almost as hum- 
ble as her first. But she carried a changed and 
lightened heart with her, and her beauty blessed 
and brightened every dowly thing about her. 
Lucy was always a welcome visitor; and years 
after, when her own children gave tokens of 
discontent or ingratitude, Marguerite sent them 
to the parsonage, one by one, to listen to Lucy’s 
dream. 

——~@>—___——_ 

IpDLERS.— None so little enjoy life, and are 

such burdens to themselves, as those who have 





lice crew so unearthly lovely that I could only 
stand and gaze at her, 


nothing todo. The active only have the true 


transparent. I looked down, and I had on such | has been paid by many Americans to their an- 


joy. And clapping my hands, something of | 
wonderful brilliancy flashed upon my sight, and | 


“I was going to say,” Lucy continued, smil- | 


relish of life. He who knows not what it is to 
labor, knows not what it is to enjoy. Recrea- 
tion is only valuable as it unbends us; the idle 
know nothing of it. It is exertion that renders 
rest delightful, and sleep sweet and undisturbed. 
That the happiness of life depends on the regu- 
lar prosecution of some laudable purpose, or 
lawful calling, which engages, helps and enliv- 
ens all our powers, let those bear witness who, 
after spending years in active usefulness, retire 
to enjoy themselves—they are a burden to them- 
selves. 
icc 


BIRTH AND DESCENT 
For many years past a great deal of attention 


cestors, aud pride in regard to origin, is said by 
Englishmen to be greater in the United States 
than it is in the United Kingdom. 

The feeling that dictates this course in Amer- 
icans is a very respectable one, and should not 
be ridiculed. It is true that, ‘‘to be born at all, 
is to be well born,” but a man may be excused 
for seeking to make it appear that his ancestors 
were good and great men. Who would not be 
proud, could he show that he was descended 
directly from George Washington or John 
Hampden? 

Yet, practically, ancestry amounts to little, 
for even men of the “best blood” have to admit 
that among their ancestors there must have 
been not a few poor creatures, if not bad crea- 
tures, and but few eminent men. 

This appears from the fact that a man’s 
ancestors are literally innumerable. Let him 
trace his ancestors back for forty removes, and 
they are found, says a high authority, to amount 
to a million million! We fear the rogues would 
be in a majority in that crowd, and we are sure 
that insignificant persons would form a vast 
majority of it. 

The same great authority (Blackstone) said 
that, at the fifteenth remove, all the Englishmen 
of his day had almost 270,000,000 of kindred, 
and he adds, “if this calculation should appear 
incompatible with the number of inhabitants 
on the earth, it is because, by intermarriages 
among the several descendants from the same 
ancestor, a hundred or a thousand modes of 
consanguinity may be consolidated in one per- 
son, or he may be related to us in a hundred or 
a thousand different ways.” 

The manner in which a man may be able to 
trace his descent from a famous personage, 
without being the better for it, is made out in 
the history of Mr. George Wilmot, an English- 
man of humble life, who may be living to-day, 
for all that we know to the contrary. 

This Mr. Wilmot, in the year 1845, was a 
“pike-keeper;” that is, he kept the turnpike- 
gate—we Americans would say he “kept the 
toll-house,” though, in fact, it was the toll- 
house that kept him—at Hooper’s Bank, near 
Dudley, in England. Yet Mr. Wilmot could 
trace his descent from King Edward I., who 
died in 1307. Much good his royal ancestry 
did him. 

There are many working men in England who 
could trace their descent to the great barons of 
the Norman and Angevine times; but the num- 
ber of peers who could do so is not large, even 
in the female line. ‘The gentle Norman blood” 
runs in feeble streams among the higher classes. 

So is it in America. There are Americans 
who can trace their descent from the greatest 
men that ever lived in England. Were the lines 
of all Americans to be made out, the number of 
descendants from English sovereigns, barons, 
&c., here living, would amount to whole armies, 
could they be formed militarily, and placed in 
battle array. 

No doubt, among the men who fought at 
Gettysburg, and Chancellorsville, and Bull Run, 
in our late civil war, were descendants from men 
who fought at St. Albans, at Toulon, and Bar- 
net, in the wars of the Roses. 

The earthly history of our Lord shows how 
great families fall from their high estate. Jesus 
was, after the flesh, the son of Joseph, who, as 
St. Luke has it, was of the house and lineage of 
David. David reigned more than a thousand 
years before the birth of Christ, and his house, 
as a royal line, ceased almost six centuries be- 
fore that greatest of events; and his descend- 
ants had become peasants of Galilee. 

—_—_+o>—_—__——_ 


AN UNCONSCIOUS INCENDIARY. 

We used to have a famous lens of glass, when 
a boy, with which we could easily kindle a fire 
on any clear day. It concentrated the rays of 
the sun with great power. The Lawrence Ea- 
gle says that globes of water with fishes or 
ornaments in them, sometimes do great mis- 
chief: 

“A lady in Salem lost about a dozen yards of 


passing through a globe in which an ornament 
was floating in water. But for the timely dis- 
covery of the fire the house might have been 
burned. 

“‘We remember a case of that kind which oc- 
curred years ago. <A globe, containing a pair 
of gold fish, was left on a table in the parlor 
near the window, and, while the family were at 
breakfast, smoke was smelt, and all hands 
started to see what the matter was. On going 
into the parlor, where there had been no fire, 
they found it densely filled with smoke, and a 
large hole burnt through the carpet and floor, 
the fire bursting into a flame when the door 
was opened. The cause was apparent—the un- 
clouded sun had cast his rays through the globe 
of water, giving it the effect of a burning lens, 
or sun-glass. In a few minutes more the house 
would have been all ablaze. The unconscious 
little fishes, however, were as cool as cucum- 
bers all the time.” 


——__+o»—____ 


For the Companion. 


LOST IN THE FOREST. 


The hardy lumbermen who fell the live-oak 
timber in Florida sometimes lose themselves in 
the forest, and wander for days or weeks before 
finding theircamp. Of course this rarely hap- 
pens where a party travel together; but where 
one goes by himscif, the uniformity of the for- 
est, the grass as tall as one’s head, and heavy 
fogs which hide every thing ata distance of a 
hundred feet, make it very perilous if he hap- 
pens to lose his trail. 

A few years ago one of those “live-oakers,” 
as they are called, started at early morn for 
the part of the forest where he was cutting tim- 
ber. 

The distance was eight miles from his cabin, 
but he thought he knew the road perfectly, and 
dreamed of no danger. The fog was heavy, but 
he walked on briskly for a couple of hours, as 
he supposed, till he thought the oak hummock 
must be just at hand. 

The fog lifted, and to his dismay the sun was 
high in heaven, while he could recognize no fa- 
miliar objects about him. 

Supposing that he must have gone by the 
place, without noticing it in the fog, he turned 
on his track and followed another trail. But 
noon came, and night, without his meeting a 
living being, or discovering any landmarks to 
guide his way. 

He realized at last that he was lost in a bound- 
less forest, and weary, but not yet despairing, 
he lay down on the ground for sleep, praying 
fervently that God would keep him and restore 
him once more to his family. 

After a feverish night, with little sleep, he 
started again on his unknown track. A second 
day passed without meeting a single familiar 
object to relieve his bewilderment, and when 
night came, terror, and anxiety, and hunger, 
and nervous debility almost made him frantic. 
He beat his breast, tore his hair, ate the grass 
and weeds about him in half delirium. He felt 
that unless God helped him in. some way, he 
must die, for he had walked more than fifty 
miles without coming across even water to 
quench his thirst. 

Of what followed, for several days, he after- 
wards knew nothing. But God did have pity on 
him, and he suddenly met a tortoise. He knew 
the tortoise, if watched, would lead him to wa- 
ter, but such was his hunger and thirst that he 
could not wait, but killed it at once with his 
axe, and in a few minutes had eaten the flesh 
and drunk the blood, leaving nothing but the 
shell. 

This restored both his senses and his hopes, 
and he lay down and had a refreshing sleep. 
The next day he cheerfully began his search 
anew, and was fortunate enough to kill a rac- 
coon, which added still more to his strength and 
spirits. 

But his troubles were not over. Day after 
day passed, without bringing him either te his 
cabin or to the oak clearing. He fed on roots 
and cabbage-trees, and was often thankful for 
frogs or even snakes, but found no more tor- 
toises or animals. 

At length forty days had passed, to the best 
of his reckoning, since he had lost himself, when 
he suddenly heard the sound of running water, 
and found himself on the bank of a river. His 
clothes were torn and falling to pieces, his face 
covered with beard and dirt, his hair matted, 
his frame reduced to a skeleton, and his strength 
nearly gone. 

He thought he must die, even when he had 
found a familiar landmark. But in his eaget 
listening, the measured beat of oars fell upon 
his ears, followed by the murmur of human 
voices. In profound gratitude the poor man 








velvet, which took fire from the rays of the sun 


fell on his knees, to give thanks to God. As@ 
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COMPANTON. 





— 
boat rounded the point, full in view, he lifted 
his feeble voice in a scream of joy and fear. 

“The rowers pause and look around. Another, 
but feebler scream, and they observe him. It 
comes—his heart flutters, his sight is dimmed, 
his brain reels, he gasps for breath! It comes 
_it has run upon the bank, and the lost one is 
found.” 

The man was saved, though it took him a 
ong time to recover his strength He had kept 
ayood reckoning of time, having been absent 
fom home forty days. The oak clearing was 
only eight miles from his cabin, and the place 
at which he was found was only thirty-eight 
miles, but he must have wandered at least four 
hundred, rambling, as lost people generally do, 
in a circuitous direction, and returning often 
on his track. 











DIPLOMACY AND ITS FACTS---No. 7. 


One of the means by which diplomacy has 
sought to accomplish its purposes is the hold- 
ing of what are called Congresses. 

The word Congress is from the Latin con- 
gressus, which proceeds from congredior, to 
come together. 

The diplomatic Congress is a meeting of sov- 
ereigns or their representatives,—and sometimes 
both sovereigns and their representatives have 
been present at the same time. This last form 
of the diplomatic Congress has been quite com- 
mon in our century, as we shall show further 
on. 

The ancients had Congresses, though they 
did not make use of the term. The Amphicty- 
onic Council of Greece was a Congress in fact, 
and bore some resemblance to a diplomatic 
Congress of modern times, and also some re- 
semblance to the Congress of the United States. 
Occasionally there were meetings of the chiefs 
or representatives of the States of Greece, at 
which the most important work was done— 
work that affects the individual life of every 
man now living. 

Several such Congresses were held in Greece 
during the Peloponnesian War, perhaps the most 
momentous contest of antiquity, for the event 
of it destroyed the power of Athens. By this 
all future civilization in the west was prevent- 
ed from taking a Grecian character. Thus the 
field was left open for the Romans, whose do- 
ings have so prodigious an influence in coun- 
tries that lay far beyond the bounds of the Ro- 
man imagination,—as California, for example, 
and the islands of the Pacific that are gradual- 
lycoming under Christian ascendency. 

The Grecian Congresses alluded to were very 
much like the Congresses that have been held 
in the last twenty years in Europe. 

But Congresses are, in their fulness, things of 
Teent origin, comparatively speaking. We find 
something like them in the early history of mod- 
tm Europe; and the great Council of Clermont, 
held in 1095, at which the first Crusade was re- 
solved upon, had something in it of the charac- 
terof aCongress. There were meetings in Ita- 
ly that might be called Congresses without any 
narked violation of language. When the great 
league against Venice was formed, in 1508, the 
seene of negotiations was Cambray,—then a 
Flemish town, but now in France,—and hence 
itis known in history as the League of Cam- 
bray. The principal parties to it were the em- 
Peror of Germany, the king of France, the king 
of Aragon, and the Pope. 

€ same town, some twenty years later, was 
the scene of one of the most remarkable events 
i the history of diplomacy. In 1529, a treaty 
f pence was there made between Charles 7. 

‘mperor of Germany and king of the Spains, 
ind Francis I., the French king. The French 
Donarch was represented by his mother, the 
— Louisa of Savoy; and the emperor-king 

“ils aunt, Margaret of Austria. 

Be a was called La Paix des Dames, 

» The Ladies’ Peace.” The Congress of 
















ied stands alone in history as a Peace 
“ngtess composed of women. 
Rane were other Congresses in the sixteenth 
e me and the memorable meeting of Francis 
Field ep. and Henry VIII. of England, (“the 
Mote the Cloth of Gold,”) was of the nature 
i <a Henry VIII. also met Charles V. 
tle Mas ong popularly believed that the terri- 
de Ce _ of St. Bartholomew was planned at 
“i nierence of Bayonne, in 1565, at which 
a queen-regent of France, (Cath- 
wae edici,) Charles IX. of France, (then a 
, re Sabella, queen-consort of Spain, (onc 
and of pede daughters,) the Duke of Alva, 
mang eminent personages,—but historical 
ena - have Proved this belief unfounded. 
wean €ss, the meeting of the Conference of 
myn 18 an important incident in the history 
macy, and is frequently alluded to by 
of many countries. A Conference 





may be defined as a second class diplomatic 
Congress. 





THE STEREOSCOPE USELESS. 

Most of our readers are familiar with the ster- 
eoscope, and know how beautiful pictures look 
when seen through it. They may not under- 
stand all the hard words in the following de- 
scription, but they will see that the Abbe 
Moigno, who first introduced it into Paris, had 
some unlucky scientific men to deal with, in 
trying to get their endorsement. Harper’s Mag- 
azine for September tells the story. 


He wrote a pamphlet on the subject, and tak- 
ing his manuscript and the instrument, went to 
call on M. Arago, who was then at the head of 
the observatory. Arago received his visitor with 
his usual couftesy, but Arago had a defect—a 
very grave one for such inquiry as this—he 
“saw double.” To look into the stereoscope, 
which doubles its pictures, with eyes so affect- 
ed, is to sce four objects, and consequently to 
be completely inaccessible to the effects of the 
instrument. Arago, in compliance with the 
Abbe’s request, applied his eyes to the stereo- 
scope, but soon handed it back, saying, “I see 
nothing.” 

The Abbe then replaced the instrument un- 
der his cassock, and went to call upon M. Sa- 
vart another member of the section of Physi- 
cal Sciences, of the French Institute, celebrated 
for his investigations in acoustics, but not fa- 
miliar with optics. M. Savart had one defect- 
ive eye, its vision being very obscure. He con- 
sented, after considerable urging, to apply his 
oue good eye before the instrument, but with- 
drew it very soon, saying, “I cannot see with 
that a bit.” 

The Abbe, sighing, received again his sterco- 
scope and his manuscript, and went to the Jar- 
din des Plantes to call on M. Becquerel. M. 
Becquerel, celebrated for his discoveries in elec- 
tricity, had never occupied himself with optics, 
for the very good reason that he was almost 
blind. Notwithstanding his good will toward 
the discussion which the Abbe desired to raise, 
he was not able to discern any thing in an in- 
strument which demands the power of two good 
eyes. 

The good Abbe began to despair of his mis- 
sion. Nevertheless, to make one more attempt, 
he drove to call on M. Pouillet, of whose zeal in 
the cause of science he had heard. He was not 
mistaken in his confidence in M. Pouillet’s zeal, 
but M. Pouillet, too, had a defect—he squinted. 
With eyes whose axes diverge, it is impossible 
to make the double images of the stereoscope 
coincide in one point. After vain efforts, the 
professor was forced to declare, in turn, that he 
could see, so to speak, nothing but fog. 

—_—— ++ -—- 

WILLIAM TELL A REAL HERO. 

It is very uncomfortable to have our belief in 
the beautiful stories of our childhood disturbed ; 
to have some one tell us bluntly they are false, 
and have no foundation in fact. Somebody 
has tried to prove that Pocahontas never saved 
the life of John Smith; and somebody else that 
Gellert’s hound never killed the wolf and saved 
the baby. Perhaps if these waters had been 
served as the Swiss in Altorf served a man who 
tried to prove that William Tell never shot the 
appie, they might have left us to believe the old 
stories without any troublesome doubts: 


Historians have thrown some doubt about 
the existence of William Tell; but no man, un- 
less he be very cold and skeptical, can remain 
ten minutes in the little village of Altorf, with- 
out yielding implicit faith to the fact that he 
was a reality, and no myth. 

A learned suvant of Switzerland, a few years 
since, at the meeting of a historical association 
in Geneva, read a paper in which he demon- 
strated, to his own satisfaction at least, that 
William Tell was a creature of fable. 

A year afterward he came to Altorf, probably 
in quest of farther information in support of 
his theory; but upon the inhabitants learning 
that he was there, they waited upon him with 
an intimation that Altorf was not a healthful 
locality for him, and that they would seriously 
recommend him to take the next boat for Lu- 
cerne. He instantly comprehended the force of 
their shrewd remarks, and shaking the dust of 
Altorf from his feet, departed and returned no 
more. 
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AN OLD-FASHIONED PEOPLE. 

If, as people sometimes say, “Paris is France,” 
it is quite certain that all France is not Paris. 
There are parts of France that learn nothing 
from the capital, and seem to have no share in 
the enterprise and social life of that wonderful 
city. Mr. Buffum, a recent American traveller, 
says: 





Brittany, of all portions of France, is the most 
outlandish. There is some fine lava scenery in 
it, but generally it is barren and poverty-strick- 
en. The people retain much of their ancient 
customs, and have been but little disturbed by 
modern innovations. The peasants still dress 
in goat-skins, and the girls, and old women, 
and female children all wear the Breton cap, 
which extends nearly half a yard above behind 
the head, at an angle of about forty-five degrees. 

They live in a very homely manner, make 
and drink but Very little wine, using cider in- 
stead. They have no barns in which to deposit 
their hay and grain, but leave it in the open 
air, the grain being threshed on the ground 





where it is cut. The land is all cut up into 








rounded by a border of trees, which effectually 
shut out the sunshine except at noonday. 

They retain many of the Druidical supersti- 
tions and practices of the ages previous to the 
introduction of Christianity,.and to this day 
the peasant women of Brittany who desire to 
have male children. go at midnight to some of 
the Druidical remains, with which the country 
abounds, and rub their breasts against them. 
In short, these people live and act in many | 
things just as their ancestors did a thousand 
years ago, and are an astonishing example of | 
primitive simplicity, in this age of art and in-| 
novation. 





LIBERAL OFFER. 

This is the season for the enjoyment of that 
attractive out-door game—the FrELp Croquet. 
As many of our subscribers would be glad to 
have this game, we have made arrangements by 
which we can give a set (well finished, of good 
manufacture, and sold at retail for five dollars) 
for SEVEN NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


Payment of one dollar and fifty cents must be 
made in advance for each new name. This isa 
remarkably liberal offer. 

Premiums. 

The Premiums offered the first of the year for 
New Subscribers to the Companion are still 
given to those who procure new names. If you 
have not received, or have lost the Premium 
List, send for one, and it will be forwarded to 
your address. - 

New Subscribers can commence taking the 
paper any time during the year. It is not nec- 
essary that subscriptions begin in January. 
Any person sending his own name and the 
name of a NEW subscriber, and NOT WISHING 
A PREMIUM, can have two copies of the paper 
one year for $2,60, payment in advance. 

Any person sending his own name and the 
names of TWO NEW SUBSCRIBERS, and NOT 
WISHING PREMIUMS, can have three copies of 
the paper for $3,50, payment in advance. 
~~ 

SPOILED BY MARRIAGE. 

We have heard it said that wives sometimes 
think their husbands are not so attentive after 
marriage as before. But in Greenland it seems 
the girls get spoiled by marriage: 

Greenland women, as a rule, are excessively 
bad housewives. Before marriage they are 
clean in their persons and attire, and every 
thing that an arctic lover of right-constituted 
mind could desire. But, once married, they 
sink into slatterns—carcless of person, house 
and family, and negligent of the duties expected 
from every Greenlander’s wife. 

There was a great seal hunter at Claushavn, 
called Timotheus David, known, in one day, to 
have killed twenty-three seals and one white 
whale. I saw him once bring some skins to 


trade, which were refused on account of their 
being half rotten. 

“What can I do?” the poor man replied. 
“She,” (looking cautiously around)—“she won’t 
look after them.” 

This man’s wife, before marriage, was the 
best tailoress in the settlement. Now she isa 
dirty slattern, and will do nothing, not even 
make her husband’s and children’s clothes, nor 
even dress the skins, as every Greenland wife is 
expected to do. 
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FRANKLIN’S READY WIT. 

Franklin’s quick wit often did him a good 
turn, getting him out of difficulties, and win- 
ning warm friends. Here is a good illustra- 
tion: 

When a youth, Franklin went to London, 
entered a printing office, and inquired if he 
could get employmeut. 

“Where are you from?” asked the foreman. 

“America,” was the reply. 

“Ah,” said the foreman, “from America! A 
lad from America seeking employment as a 
printer? Well, do you really understand the 
art of printing? Can you really set type?” 

Franklin stepped up to one of the cases, and, 
in a very brief space of time, set up the follow- 
ing passage from the first chapter of John: 

“Nathaniel said unto him, Can any good thing 
come out of Nazareth? Philip saith unto him, 
Come and see.” 

It was done so quickly, so accurately, and 
contained a delicate reproof, so appropriate and 
powerful, that it at once gave him character 
and standing with all the office. 


—————_-_ +o ——__ — 


QUIZ. 

A man named Daly, laid a wager with a party 
of friends with whom he was dining one Satur- 
day night, that before midday on Sunday, a 
word never before heard, having no meaning, 
and derived from no language, would be spoken 
all over Dublin. The bet being accepted, he at 
once despatched the supernumeraries and others 
employed in the theatre, in every direction, with 
instructions to chalk in large letters the word 
“Quiz” on every closed door and window in 
the city. This was done. The next day, in go- 
ing to and from their churches, this strange 
word met the astonished eyes of the citizens at 
every step, and before noon it was repeated by 
every mouth, every one being desirous of find- 
ing out what it meant from his neighbor. It 
became « byword from that time, and has ever 
since been used in the well-known sense in 








small, irregular patches, cach one being sur- 











which we commonly employ it. 











Enigmas, Charades, &c. 


i. 
Of fifteen letters I’m composed, 
Which several ways may be transposed ; 
Four syllables will my name express, 
Two words will give the same address. 
The first, an important stage in life, 
The second, a husband or a wife; 
With rich or poor a welcome guest, 
In North and South, in East and West. 


strive to be uscful as well as amuse, 


1 cure the “hypo,” 1 banish the “blues.” 
Reside in the town, village or city, 

Faithful and honest, instructive and witty,— 
Though I'm a traveller, I never could walk; 
Free to tell news, but never could talk. 

I'm a friend of the girls as well as the boys, 

1 lighten their sorrows, I brighten their joys; 
The 
The charm of the household, a fountain of pleasure; 
T aim to do good, not seeking for fame, 

I’ve told you enough—please tell me my name. 


greet me with smiles, and call me a treasure, 





What part of the furniture of a newspaper estabe 


lishment is here represented? 


3. 


My whole 11 letters ~~ a Scripture name. 
My 1, 4, 5, 2, 8, 9 is also a Scripture name. 
My 3, 7, 5, 6 is an article of food. 

My'’8, 10, 11 is a nickname. 


4. 
CROSS WORD ENIGMA. 


My first is in boy, but not in girl, 

My second is in ‘emerald, and also in pearl; 

My third is in ship, but not in brig, 

My fourth is in chaise, but not in gig; 

My fifth is in bug. but not in fly, 

My sixth is in wheat, but not in rye; 

My seventh is in shawl, but not in coat, 

My eighth is in lamb, but not in goat; 

My whole is a great amusement among the boys. 
STOCKBRIDGE. 


5. 


lam Mie of eleven letters. 

My 8, 11, 1 is a domestic animal, 

My 1, 2, 10, 7, 8 is a wild animal. 

My 3, 9, 8, 5 is a kind of grain. 

My 10, 7, 4, 8, 10, 2, 7 is a girl’s name. 

My 11, 5, 1 is an insect. 

My 6, 11, 6 is a boy’s nickname. 

My whole is a fort of Revolutionary fame, 
HOWARD BRICHARD. 


6. 
WORD BQUARE. 
1. To shape. 
2. eoweee. 
8. Sort. 
4. A boy’s name. A. 0. BR. 
7. 


My first is a tree of letters three, 
y second is quite warm, 

My ¢hird is good and a kind of food, 

‘And is usually raised on a farm. 
In the old Bay State my whole is found, 
A township which is much renowned 
For tubs and pails and such like things, 
Which many a handsome dollar — 


Iam _ found - any ground, 
But always in the air; 

Though charged each cloud with thunder loud, 
You cannot find me there. 

Now, if from France you choose to dance 
Your way just into Spain, 

I there am seen, and near the queen, 
In bail, in mist, aud rain. 


9. 
NAMES OF PLACES. 
The name of a race of men, a vowel, and a Greek 
word signifying a city. 


A state of equality and a verb. 
A letter on a title. 


A. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Insert a semicolon after the word “lake,” in the 
first line; after ‘‘tree,’”’ in the second line; after 
“book,” in the third line, &c. 

2. Foundation words: Boston, LONDON. 
words: Bell—Ohio—Sun—Tied—Ohio—N un. 

8. Now before you. 

4. Wand—Afar—Name—Drew, 

5. Perry Mason. 6. Oil-well. 


“oe 


Cross 


“T KNow by alitffe what a great dcal means,” 
as a gander said when he saw the tip of a fox’s, 
tail sticking out of a hollow tree. 
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THE LIBERATED BIRD. 


It was a pining captive bird, a piteous sight to see, 

And with her blue eyes full of tears, our Mar y set it free: 
Our little Mary,—she of whom somebody said in play, 
She looked as if she wanted wings to let her fly away! 


The little bird it fluttered out, then paused upon a tree, 
As if it had one other song for Mary and for me: 

“It never sang so swect before,’ said Mary, with a sigh, 
“It never sang so sweet before as uow itsings good-by |" 
“IT think it sings of the trim nest it has not quite forgot— 
The nestamong the secret leaves, where noon is never hot: 
Poor little bird! that was last year, and winter came be- 


tween, 
I do not think you'll find your nest among the new-born 
green. 


“But you can build another nest--a refuge of your own, 


With other singers wake the trees,--you need not build 
alone: 

—Yet once I sawa woful sight among the harvest sheaves, 

A lark that watched her murdered mate upon the faded 
caves. 


“Still it is singing, singing on; it says the world is fair, 

‘The sky is bright, the trees are cool, an@ God ia every- 
where; 

Now it is singing something else—I scareciy understand— 

The winds may come and rains may fall, but God is still 
at hand! 

“Our pet has flown far out of sight!’"—and Mary turned 
to weep,— 

“Don't tell me of the pleasant boughs where birds may 
safely sleep; 

That is poor comfort while I know storms blow and 
branches fall, 

But speak of Him who talked of birds, and said He knew 
them allt"* ISABELLA FYVIE. 


42> 
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A TRUE STORY OF PRESIDENT 
LINCOLN. 

During the summer of the most disastrous 
and doubtful year of the late civil war, the 
colonel of a New Hampshire regiment lay for 
some wecks extremely ill of camp fever, near 
Hampton Roads, in Virginia. Hearing of his 
critical condition, his wife left her Northern 
home, and, after much difficulty, made her way 
to his bedside. Her cheerful presence and care- 
ful nursing so far restored him that he was in a 
short time able to be transferred to Washing- 
ton. 

In the Potomac River, the steamer in which 
the invalid officer, Col. Scott, and his wife had 
taken passage, was sunk, ina collision with a 
larger vessel, in the night-time. The crew and 
nearly all the soldiers on board were rescued, or 
saved themselves; but amid the horrible confu- 
sion of the scene, Col. Scott became separated 
from his wife, and she was lost. 

The colonel was picked up in the water by the 
crew of the larger steamer, and under his direc- 
tion every effort was made to discover his wife, 
or rather her body, for all hope of finding her 
alive was soon abandoned. The search was 
fruitless; it was resumed in the morning, the 
people along the shore, humane confederates, 
lending their aid. 

But the gray, sullen river refused to give up 
its dead, and the young officer, half frantic with 
grief, was compelled to go on to Washington. 

Within a week, however, he received word 
from below that the body of the lady had been 
washed on shore—that those good country peo- 
ple, generous foes, had secured it, cared for it, 
and were keeping it for him. 

It happened that just at that time imperative 
orders were issued from the War Department, 
prohibiting all intercourse with the peninsula— 
a necessary precaution against the premature 
disclosure of important military plans. So it 
was with some misgivings that Col. Scott ap- 
plied to Mr. Secretary Stanton for leave to re- 
turn to Virginia, on his melancholy duty. 

“Impossible, colonel,” replied Mr. Stanton, 
firmly; “no one can have leave to go down the 
river, at this time, on any private mission what- 
ever. Our present exigencics demand the most 
stringent regulations; and I hope I need not say 
to you that no merely personal considerations 
should be allowed to interfere with great nation- 
al interests. Your case is a sad one; but this is 
a critical, perilous, crucl time. ‘The dead must 
bury the dead.’ ” 

The colonel would have entreated, but the 
busy secretary cut him short with another “im- 
possible,” from which there was absolutely no 
appeal. He went forth from the presence, and 
returned to his hotel, quite overwhelmed. 

Fortunately, he was that afternoon visited by 
a friend, to whom he told the story of his unsuc- 
cessful application and sad perplexity, and who 
immediately exclaimed,— 

“Why not apply to the President?” 

The colonel had but little hope, but acknowl- 
edging that the plan was worth trying, drove 
with his friend to the White House. 

They were too late. It was Saturday evening, 
and Mr. Lincoln had gone to spend Sunday at 
Soldiers’ Rest, his summer retreat. This was 
but a few miles from town, and the colonel’s in- 
domitable friend proposed that they should fol- 
low him out, and they went. 

There was then a popular belief that all the 
wronged, the troubled and suffering could find 
a refuge in “Father Abraham’s” capacious bo- 
som; a belief that was not far out of the way. 
Yet there were times when, overburdened, 





wearied, tortured, the patriarch longed to clear 
that asylum of its forlorn inmates, to bolt and 





bar and double-lock it against the world; times 
when life became too hard and perplexing for 
his genial, honest nature, too serious, and tragic, 
and rascally a thing by half. 

It happened, unluckily, that the poor colonel 
and his friend found the President in one of his 
most despondent and disgusted moods. He 
was in his little private parlor, alone in the 
gloaming. 

He was lounging loosely in a large rocking- 
chair, jutting over it in all directions. His 
slippered feet were exalted, his rough head was 
thrown back, his long throat bare—he was in 
his shirt-sleeves! It was genuine Yankee aban- 
don—make the most of it! 

He turned upon his visitors a look of almost 
savage inquiry. There was indeed, in his usu- 
ally pleasant eyes, a wild, angry gleam; a some- 
thing like the glare of a worried animal at bay. 

Col. Scott proceeded very modestly to tell his 
story; but the President interrupted him to say, 
brusquely, “Go to Stanton; this is his business.” 
“IT have been to him, Mr. President, and he 
will do nothing for me.” 

“You have been to him, and got your answer, 
and still presume to come tome! Am I to have 
no rest, no privacy? Must I be dogged to my 
last fastnesses, and worried to death by inches? 
Mr. Stanton has done just right. He knows 
what he is about. Your demands are unreason- 
able, sir.” 

“But, Mr. Lincoln, [ thought you would feel 
for me.” 

“Feel for you! Ihave to feel for five hun- 
dred thousand more unfortunate than you. We 
are at war, sir; don’t you know we are at war? 
Sorrow is the lot of all; bear your share like a 
man and a soldier.” 

“I try to, Mr. President, but it seems hard. 
My devoted wife lost her life for coming to 
nurse me in my sickness, and I cannot even take 
her body home to my children.” 

“Well, she ought not to have come down to 

the army. She should have stayed at home. 
That is the place for women. Butif they will 
go tearing about the country, in such times as 
these, and running into all sorts of danger, they 
must take the consequences! Not but that I 
am sorry for you, colonel. As for your wife, 
she’s at rest, and [ wish I were.” 
Saying this, the President leaned back wearily 
in his chair, and closed his eyes, not noticing, 
except by a slight wave of his hand, the depart- 
ure of his visitors. 

{am not ashamed to confess that my hero 
tossed restlessly that night upon a pillow wet 
with manly tears; that he was desperate and re- 
sentful, utterly unresigned to the decree of 
Providence and the War Department; and that 
he thought Abraham Lincoln as hard as he was 
ugly, and as inhumane as he was ungainly. 

Toward morning he fell asleep, and slept late. 
Before he was fully dressed, there came a quick 
knock at the door of his chamber, and he 
opened to President Lincoln. 

The good man came forward, pale and eager, 
tears glistening in his eyes, and grasped the 
colonel’s hand, saying,— 

“I treated you brutally last night. I ask your 
pardon. I was utterly tired out, badgered to 
death. I generally become about as savage as a 
wild cat by Saturday night, drained dry of the 
‘milk of human kindness.’ I must have seemed 
to you the very gorilla the rebels paint me. I 
was sorry enough for it when you were gone. 
I could not sleep a moment last night, so I 
thought I'd drive into town in the cool of the 
morning, and make it all right. Fortunately, I 
had little difficulty in finding you.” 

“This is very good in you, Mr. President,” 
said the colonel, deeply moved. 

“No, it isn’t; but that was very bad of me last 
night. I never should have forgiven myself if I 
had let that piece of ugly work stand. That 
was a noble wife of yours, colonel! You werea 
happy man to have such a noble woman to love 
you; and you must be a good fellow, or such a 
woman would never have risked so much for 
you. And what grand women there are in these 
times, colonel! What’angels of devotion and 
mercy, and how brave and plucky!—going 
everywhere at the callof duty, facing every dan- 
ger! I tell you, if it were not for the women, 
we should all go to the , and should de- 
serve to. They are the salvation of the nation. 
Now, come, colonel, my carriage is at the door. 
I'll drive you to the War Department, and we’ll 
see Stanton about this matter.” 

Even at that early hour they found the Secre- 
tary at his post. The President pleaded the case 
of Col. Scott, and not only requested that leave 
of absence should be given him, but that a 
steamer should be sent down tic river expressly 
to bring up the body of his wife. “Humanity, 
Mr. Stanton,” said the good Pr: -ident, his home- 





tender feeling, “humanity should overrule con- 
siderations of policy, and ever military necessi- 
ty, in matters like this.” 
The Secretary was touched, and he said some- 
thing of his regret at not having felt himself at 
liberty to grant Col. Scott’s request in the first 
place. 5 . 
“No, no, Mr. Stanton,” said the President, 
“you did right in adhering to your own rules; 
you are the right man for this place. If we had 
such a soft-hearted old fool as I here, there would 
be no rules or regulations that the army or the 
country could depend upon. But this is a pecu- 
liar case. Only think of that poor woman!” 
Of course the “impossible” was accomplished. 
To the surprise of the colonel, the President 
insisted on driving him to the navy yard, to see 
that the Secretary’s order was carried out im- 
mediately, seeming to have a nervous fear that 
some obstacle might be thrown in the way of 
the pious expedition. He waited at the landing 
till all was ready, then charged the officers of 
the steamer to give every attention and assist- 
ance to “his friend, Col. Scott.” With him he 
shook hands warmly at parting, saying,— 
“God bless you, my dear fellow! I hope you 
will have no more trouble in this sad affair— 
and, colonel, try to forget last night.” 
Away up in a New Hampshire churchyard 
there is acertain grave carefully watched and 
tended by faithful love. But every April time 
the violets on that mound speak not alone of 
the womanly sweetness and devotion of her who 
sleeps below—they are tender and tearful with 
the memory of the murdered President. 1 

> 

THE ROBIN. 

The robin is a great thief. He gets the larger 
part of the cherries, and not a few fine straw- 
berries; but he earns them by eating number- 
less worms and insects that do untold mischief. 
Henry Ward Beecher thinks the robin, on the 
whole, our finest bird, even as a singer. He 
says: 
Sweet as is the note of his cousin the wood- 
thrush, I must pronounce the common robin 
not only his superior, but, on the whole, the 
finest of Northern singers. I cannot imagine 
how such praises, out of proportion and extray- 
avant, have been heaped on the woodthrush. 
The quality of its note is fine; but it lacks vigor, 
continuity and variety. It is refined, sad, and 
even sorrowful. I should say the wood-robin 
had met a great sorrow in early life, and had 
never got overit. But the common robin is the 
very emblem of joyous and robust bird-man- 
hood. It seeks no seclusion. It sings out of no 
leafy cell. 
At morning, at night, from some open tree it 
pours out a continuous song, full of tenderness, 
yet sprightly, ringing and jubilant. The range 
of note is very considerable. It is not a soft, 
breathing note, like the sparrow’s, (whose qual- 
ity is second to no other bird’s.) The robin 
gushes. 
He never tires. He sings by the half-hour, 
and fills all the region with melody, and when 
two or three in emulous strife are singing near 
together, the whole air seems full and overflow- 
ing. 
That gentleman, the robin, comes early, builds 
elose by you, sings you morning and night his 
best chorals, digs grubs in your garden, clears 
worms from your trees, and only takes a mouth- 
ful of that fruit in return which he has helped 
to preserve for you. Let any cat make his will 
before he concludes to touch my robins. 





GEN. BURRILL AND THE PRIVATE. 


The first night the brigade was in camp, Gen. 
Burrill, desirous of testing the trustworthiness 
of the sentinels, went the rounds after dark in 
disguise. 

Furnished with the countersign, he walked 
up to one of the sentries. He was challenged, 
gave the countersign, and entered into conver- 
sation with the sentry. 

The sword which the sentry carried attracted 
the General’s attention. He praised it, and 
asked permission to examine it. The sentry 
handed it to him. Of course it was retained 
and carried to headquarters. 

The same game was tried successfully on four 
different men of the Second Battery. 

This system is carried on to a great extent in 
the British army, and many raw, unsuspecting 
recruits are often brought into trouble for this 
want of caution in holding communication with 
other persons while posted on sentry. Very oft- 
en, however, the officers meet with men who 
are posted in every sense of the word. 

While the —th regiment of foot were quar- 
tered in Belfast, in July, 1866, a smart officer, 
commanding the regiment, went the rounds in 
uniform one night, and coming up to a recruit 
who had been but a short time a soldier, en- 
tered into conversation with him, and desired 
to examine his rifie. 

“And what would you be after wanting to see 
my rifle for? Sure you kin see plenty in the 
armorer’s shop.” 
. “O, I merely wish to see yours,” said the of- 

cer. 

“O, you do? Then you won’t see it, so you 

% 
won't. 

“Let me just look at it.” 

“Yez had better be after going, or I'll giv yez 
a prod wid the baynot on the end of it.” 

“Come, my good man, let me look at your ri- 








ly face transfigured with the low of earnest, 





— 
“Arrah, now, and I’ll let yez feel it, so I wil],” 
And, true to his premise, he did let the officer 
fee) it, giving him a flesh wound in the arm 
which took a month to heal. The officer care. 
fully avoided going round afterwards. 
This practice is very common in all armies, 
and it is strange that soldiers don’t get to know 
it, and be prepared under such circumstances, 


42> 
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CAUGHT BY A FISH. 
Large cuttle-fishes can easily drown men in 
the water, and Victor Hugo has made use of 
one of them in one of his novels to kill a wickeg 
character. An American naturalist tells of ap 
adventure with a cuttle-fish in Brazil: 


It was during my first visit to Brazil, that 
one day, while busily engaged in examining 
reef at a little town on the coast, called Guara 
pary, my eye fell on an object in a shallow tide. 
pool, packed away in the crevice of the reef, 
which excited my curiosity. 
I could see nothing but a pair of very bright 
eyes; but, concluding that the eyes had an 
~~ I determined, very rashly, to secure 
im. 
I had been handling coral, and seemed to 
have forgotten that all the inhabitants of the 
sea are not harmless. 
I put my hand down very quietly, so as not 
to ruffle the water, when suddenly, to my sur. 
prise, it was seized with a pressure far too ardent 
to be agreeable, and I was held fast. 
I tugged hard to get away, but this uncivil 
individual, whoever he was, evidently had as 
strong @ hold on the rocks as he had on my 
hand, and was not easily to be persuaded to let 
go of either. 
At last, however, he became convinced that 
he must choose between us, and so let go his 
hold upon the rocks, and I found, clinging to 
my right hand by his long arms, a large octo- 
pod cuttle-fish, and I began to suspect that I 
had caught a Tartar. 
His long arms were wound around my hand, 
and these arms, by the way, were covered with 
rows of suckers, somewhat like those with which 
boys lift stones, and escape from them was al- 
most impossible. 
I knew that this fellow’s sucking propensities 
were not his worst ones, for these cuttle-fishes 
are furnished with sharp jaws, and they know 
how to use them, too, so I attempted to get rid 
of him. z 
But the rascal, disengaging one slimy arm, 
wound it about my left hand also, and I wasa 
helpless prisoner. In vain I struggled to free 
myself,—he only clasped me the tighter. In 
vain I shouted to my companion,—he had wan 
dered out of hearing. . 
I was momentarily expecting to be bitten, 
when the “bicho” suddenly changed his mindj 
I was never able to discover whether he was 
smitten with remorse, and retired with amiable 
intentions, or whether he only yielded to the 
force of circumstances. 
At any rate, he suddenly relinquished his 
hold upon my hands, and dropped to the sand. 
Then, raising himself on his long, limsy arms, 
he stalked away towards the water, making 
such a comical figure, that, in spite of my 
fright, I indulged in a hearty laugh. 
He looked like a huge and a very tipsy spi- 
der, staggering away on his exceedingly long 
legs. 








WOMEN IN FRANCE, 
If Paris leads the fashion for women in dress, 
other nations ought to imitate in opening a va 
riety of lucrative employments for women. A 
traveller says: 


In Paris women engage in occupations which 
would be considered decidedly “out of their 
sphere” in England and the United States. In 
the retail shops, the larger part of the attend- 
ants are girls, and in most of them a woman 
is the bookkeeper. Women are employed, in- 
deed, as bookkeepers in some of the large whole 
sale establishments, and are said to make ex 
cellent accountants. 

In all the cafes and restaurants women are 
engaged as general supervisors and to keep the 
books. In nearly all the butchers’, grocers’ and 
bakers’ shops, the wife of the proprietor keeps 
the accounts, and receives the moneys. In m* 
ny, if not the majority of the theatres, the tick- 
et offices are kept by women, as are they also 
at many of the railway stations. 

In the country women work in the fields, and 
drive carts, and sow, and hoe, and reap. 10 
Paris, cases of ladies following courses of lec 
turés at the Sorbonne or the College de France, 
and obtaining their degrees as “Bachelors” of 
Arts, and Sciences, and Letters, are by no means 
uncommon. 


44>> 
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LOST HIS BEANS. 
It is sometimes hazardous to make expeti- 
ments on the advice of others, as may be seen 
by the following: 


The Pittsfield (Mass.) Zagle says a good story 
is told of an amatcur agriculturist living not 4 
thousand miles from Berkshire county, = 
was advised by one of his neighbors to plat 
sunflowers with his beans, in order to obviate 
the task of poling. He followed the advice 
In due course of time the beans and sunflowers 
came up and waxed strong, the beans coilin 
around the sunflower stalks beautifully; ~ 
he congratulated himself on the fact that he 
had discovered an effectual method of raising 
beans, without being driven to the disagree? 4 
necessity of carrying bean-poles from the — 
But his beans were raised out of the soil, roo 
and all, in a few weeks, by the rapid grow 
his new fashioned bean-poles, and hung withet 
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BUSY BEE, 
BY MRS. H. C. GARDNER. 
© » lure have you been, busy bee? 
A Lumming all over the lea? - 
I saw you this morning just over the way, 
Did not the sweet breath of the freshly-made hay 
Just quicken your blood, busy bee? 


O where is your home, busy bee ? 

Do you live in a box or a tree ? 
You gather your sweets from the flower-cups and bells, 
And hoard them away in your clear waxen cells; 

You're a miser, I think, busy bee. 


You're a smuggler, you brown, busy bee; 

You're breaking the laws, don't you see? 
You go home full of spoils, and you hide them away, 
With never a thought of the duty to pay, 

Don't you care for the laws, busy bee ? 


You're a lover of flowers, busy bee; 
In that you're something like me; 
You've found oui the haunts of the scented wild rose, 
And you know every field where the red clover grows, 
And the wheat tassels wave, busy bee. 


But why do you sting, pusy bee? 
Your temper is hasty, I sce; 
You're too flery; too ready to fanc 


It's no si; ae 
8 


of goodness, or even of sense; 
ou must govern yourself, busy bee. 


You are plain in your looks, busy bee; 
Excuse me if I am teo free; 
But with your sting sheathed you would pass very well, 
On account of the honey that’s stored in your cell, 
Because you're of use, busy bee. 


44> 





For the Companion. 
HOW PATSIE GOT IN. 

Allthe morning the little feet had been pat- 
tering up and down the garden walks, now stop- 
ping while the little head was bent down to 
smell of a half-opened “rose-bug,” or trotting 
off to the end of the path that the little hands 
might gather some of those “heauty clobers” 
that grew so plentifully in the tall grass. 

The little mouth had been filled again and 
again with “stawberries,” as red as the little 
lips that opened to take them in, and now the 
sun had climbed up so high that he made it too 
warm for comfort out of doors, so grandma and 
her little pet came into the house. 

“Now what 1ean do?” asked Patsic, with a 
sigh so deep that it must have come from the 
‘very bottom of her little heart. 

“Dolly has been very lonesome,” suggested 
auntie. “You had better play with her a little 
while.” 

“No, I don’t wish ter;” and then catching 
sight of a loose bit of paper on the table, Patsie 
asked, “Can’t I write?” 

The paper was given her and a pencil too. 

“Taint shop enough,” complained Patsie. 

So the pencil was sharpened. 

“But I haven’t got nothin’ to sit down inter,” 
langhed Patsie, regardless of all rules of gram- 
mar. 

“There’s grandma’s cricket by the window,” 
said auntie, “and you can move it right in front 
of this chair by me,” and she cleared her work 
from the chair at her side. 

Then the next minute it was, “What can I 
have to write onter?” for Patsie had found that 
the cane seating of the chair was not a very 
smooth desk; but grandma’s cook-book laid un- 
der the paper easily settled that difficulty. 
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atsie began to write in good earnest, 
© her pencil gallopped from one side of 
Tto the other, she read aloud her pro- 
‘De which ran after this fashion: 
at-Patsic-and-Grandma- will-you-write- 


Me-g- = ; 
letter- I- am-coming-to-see-you-in-my - 
seration??’ ms 


“There! 


Now P 
and whil 


the Pape 
Uction, 





Patsie xo. must put in some kisses,”’ said 
ait Padi she made a quantity of o-o-0-s of 
Detter And sizes, and then folding up her 

» Which any one but herself would have 


“<n purzled to read, off sh i 
andine’s pocket , e trotted to put it in 


“Now can’t I play with the doub!e-noes?” 
asked Patsie, coming back, “and make little 
Mites of houses with um ?” 

So the dominoes were taken down from the 
shelf, and Patsie amused herself with them for 
about five minutes, counting 

“One, two, free, six, eight, eleventy.” 

Soon the little hands began to rub the bright 
eyes, a little gape pushed open the little lips, 
and Patsie began to whine. 

Now Patsie’s little voice when she was happy 
was one of the sweetest, cheeriest little voices in 
the world, but when she grew cross and fretful, 
it was no pleasanter to hear than any other 
voice. 

“IT know what is the matter with you,” said 
auntie, and putting by her work she shut the 
blinds, drew the shades and laid little Patsie on 
the bed, for her noon nap, lying down beside 
her, as usual. 

“IT don’t want to lay down, neither,” whined 
Patsie, rolling over to the very edge of the bed. 
“Go’way! Idon’t want you to lay down by 
me! Idon’t want you to stay with me! I can 
stay all ter “lone!” 

“Very well,” said auntie. “I will go into 
grandma’s room, but I want you to stop crying, 
or I shall have to shut the door.” 

“Can’t I have a hanchon to cry inter?” 

“Here is my handkerchief to wipe your eyes, 
but you must notcry any more,” and auntie 
left the room. 

Patsie pulled off one shoe and stocking and 
threw them on the floor, but still she kept on 
screaming, “I don’t wish ter! I aint sleepy 
neither! I aint ti-it! No, Sir?” till auntie came 
and shut the door; then the whining ceased. 

Pretty soon little feet were pattering round on 
the floor, little hands were fumbling at the door 
knob and little fingers twisted the key till sud- 
denly snap it went and the door was locked! 
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And this is how Patsie got in. 
Next weck you shall hear how she got out. 
M. T. C. 
ee 


ANECDOTE OF A KING. 


King Frederick of Prussia was once travelling 
in his dominions, and passed through a pretty 
village, where he was to remain an hour or two. 
The villagers were delighted to see their king, 
and had done their utmost in preparing to re- 
ceive him. The school children strewed flowers 
before him, and onc little girl had a pretty verse 
of “welcome” to say to him. He listened most 
kindly, and told her she had performed her task 
well, which pleased her very much. ‘He then 
turned to the schoolmaster and said he would 
like to ask the classes a few questions, and ex- 
amine them in what they knew. Now, there 
happened to bea large dish of oranges on the 
table close by. The king took up one of these, 
saying, “To what kingdom does this belong, 
children ?” 








“To the vegetable kingdom,” replied one of 
the little girls. 

“And to what kingdom this?” continued he, 
as he took from his pocket a gold coin. 

“To the mineral kingdom,” she answered. 

“And to what kingdom dol belong, then, my 
child?” inquired he, expecting, of course, that 
she would answer in right order, “To the ani- 
mal kingdom.” But she paused and colored 
very deeply, not knowing what to say. She 
feared it would not sound respectful to answer 
to aking that he belonged to the animal king- 
dom, and she puzzled her little brain for a re- 
ply. 

Remembering the words in Genesis, where it 
says that God “created man in His own image, 
in the image of God created He him,” she quick- 
ly looked up and said, ‘To God’s kingdom, sir.” 

The king stooped down and placed his hand 
upon her head. A tear stood in his eye. He 
was moved by her simple words. Solemnly and 
devoutly did he answer, “God grant that I may 
be counted worthy of that kingdom!” 


| Srretcn rt a Littre.—A little girl and her 
| brother were on their way to the ragged school 
} one cold winter morning. The roofs of the 


white with frost, and the wind was very sharp. 
They were both poorly dressed, but the little 
girl had a sort of coat over her, which she 
seemed to have outgrown. 

As they walked briskly along, she drew her 
little companion up to her, saying,— 

“Come under my coat, Johnny.” 

“Tt isn’t big enough for both,” he replied. 

“O, but I can stretch it a little,”’ she said; and 
they were soon as close together and warm as 
two birds in the same nest. 

How many shivering bodies, and heavy hearts, 
and weeping eyes there are in the world, just 
because people do not stretch their comforts a 
little beyond themselves! 





Great and Unequalled Improvement 
IN THE 


Manufacture of Pianos! 


HALLET, DAVIS & CO., 
Manufacturers of 


Grand, Parlor Grand and Square 


PIANOS! 


ALSO, THE NEW 
“ORCHESTRAL GRAND” PIANO, 


Of novel shape and elegant construction, and far supe- 
rior in power to any grand piano yet produced, having in 
the short period in which it has been before the public, 
received the unqualified end of ihe highest pro- 
fessional authorities for its marvellous power and ex- 
traordinary richness of tone. 





The ‘Orchestral Grand’ 


is the matured result of many years of study and practi- 
cal experience in piano manufacture, and is now offered 
tothe musical public with great satisfaction and confi- 
dence as an instrument having no superior in the old or 
the new world. The THIRTY-FIVE premiums :warded by 
various Fairs to 


HALLET, DAVIS & CO., 


for the excellence of their Pianos over large numbers of 
competitors, is a sufficient guaranty of the general char- 
acter of the instruments produced by our house. We 
have in our Factory erery convenience which new and 
modern machinery can give. We purchase our stock at 
the LOWEST CasH prices, and employ FIRST-CLASS work- 
men. We personal/y superintend our business, and are 
constantly striving for perfection, and to make a BETTER 
Piano than any other first-class maker in the country, 
and will SELL IT LOWER. Every Piano is fully warrant- 
ed for five years. Call and see our Pianos, or send for a 
Catalogue. Second-hand Pianos taken in exchange. 





Attention is called to the following entirely unsolicited 
indorsement of our new and unequalled 


ORCHESTRAL GRAND. 


NATIONAL PEACE JUBILEE ASSOCIATION, 
Boston, May 31, 1869. } 

Dear Sirs: 1 take great pleasure in advising you offi 
cially that at a meeting of the Executive Committee of 
this Association, holden on Saturday evening, it was, on 
motion of Mr. E. D. Jordan, unanimously voted, 

That if any Pianos are to be used in the performances 
at the Coliseum, they shall be the Grand Orchestral 
Pianos of Messrs. Hallet, Davis & Co. 

I remain, gentlemen, 
Respectfully, your ob't servant, 
HENRY G. PARKER, Sec'y. 
Messrs. HALLET. Davis & Co., Boston. 





HALLETT, DAVIS & CO., 


WAREROOMS, 
272 Washington St., 
3—tw BOSTON. 





Great Sun-Sun Chop. 
30—l2w 





I¥ your Hare is coming out or turning grey, do not 
Myrmur over a misfortune you can so easily avert. 
AYER'S HAIR VIGOR wi'l remove the cause of your 
grief by restoring your hair to its natural color, and 
therewith your good looks and good nature. 36—2w 


AMERICAN BUTTON HOLE, 


Over-Seaming 
—AND— 
SEWING MACHINE 
COMBINED. 
THESE MACHINES WERE AWARDED THREE 
GOLD MEDALS IN 1868. 
The only Sewing Machine that can work 
Button-Holes, Eyelet-Holes, Embroidering over 
the edge of Fabrics. 

Does Over-Seaming,as by hand; will Hem, Fell, Cord, 
Tuck, Bind, Gather and Sew on at same time; 
all that any cows Machine can do, and 

several kinds no other can 
&@ Call and see it. Main Office 283 Washington St., 
Boston, Mass. Branch Office 13544 Middle St., Portland, 
(up-stairs, first floor.) 


8. RB. MARSTON, 
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houses, and the grass on the common, were | 
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EVANS’ 
ADVERTISING AGENCY, 
106 Washington St., Boston. 





We claim, and are ready to show reasons for our claim,— 


First - That we have no superiors in our facilities for 
advertising cheaply, promptly, conspicuously, and ad- 
vantageously, m any orin every newspaper in any or in 
every pari of the country. 


SEcoND—That our select lists are unsurpassed by those 
of any other advertising firm. 


TurrD—That no extensive advertisers can afford to 
do their own business with newspapers, as we engage to 
do it not only as well, and eheaper, but save them a'l the 
risks of transmssion of money, and the trouble of cor- 
respondence. 


FovurtH—That we can show by the public praise of the 
most eminent journals, and the private letters of our ad- 
vertising customers, that we have given entire satisfac- 
tion to every one who has had dealings with us; and 


Firta—That we are ready to engage to do ourtcork as 
well in every regard, and as cheap as any other agency 
in the world. 


*,* From a folio full of flattering notices we select a 
handful of sentences. “Mr. T. C. Evans,” says the 
Watchman and Reflector, “has earned a reputation that 
is itself wealth; for it inspires contidence im all with 
whom he has dealings, who are many." “We concur in 
every word of the above,’ says the Auburn Advocate; 
“we have found Mr. Evans one of the most prompt, relia- 
ble and honorable men with whom we have had business 
relations.” “It renders,"’ says the St. Louis Central 
Baptist, “a deserved compliment to @ prompt, honorable 
and energetic business man." 


A dozen other first-class religious papers copied and en- 
dorsed the eulogy of the Watchman and Reflector. 

te “In our transactions with Mr. Evans," says the 
Congregationalist and Recorder, “covering a period of 
several years, we have found him uniformly reliable and 
trustworthy." “Mr. Evans,"’ says the Boston Journal, 
‘understands the business thoroughly, and is wel quali- 
fled to give advice in regard to it." “Mr. Evans,” says 
the Boston Post, ‘is alive man, and does business in a 
live way.” “Mr. Evans,’ says the New York Home 
Journal, “has transacted business with us for many 
years, and we have always found him reliable in his 
statements and prompt in his payments." “A short ad- 
vertisement in Evans’ ‘Standard List’ of papers,"’ says 
the Brattleboro’ Household, “brought such a host of new 
subscribers that we were unable tosupply them as prompt- 
ly as was desirable." 
Before making arrangements with other firms, send for 
our lists and terms. Address 


T. C. BVANS, 


106 Washington Street, Boston. 
19—-tf 





GENUINE 


WALTHAM WATCHES, 
In Solid Gold and Silver Cases Only, 
AT EXTREMELY LOW PRICES 


Silver Hunting Watches 
Gold Hunting Watches, 18-carat Cases 80 
Gold Hunting Watches, Ladies’ Size.. 70 


EVERY WATCH WARRANTED by special certifi- 
cate from the American Watch Company. 

We will send these Watches by Express to any place, 
with bill to collect on delivery, and give the purchaser 
the privilege to open the package and examine the 
Watch before paying, and any Watch that does not give 
satisfaction may be exchanged or the money will be re 
funded. Every one is requested to write for our Descrip- 
tive Price-List, which explains the different kinds, with 
prices of each. 


Please state that you saw this in the YOUTHS’ 
COMPANION. 


Address, in full, 

HOWARD & CO., 
JEWELLERS AND SILVERSMITUS, 

No. 619 Broadway, N. Y. 
THE STEAM TOY. 

A PERFECT LITTLE MARVEL. Being made of 
metal, itis free from danger, and can be operated by a 
child with safety. It will work as long as it is supplied 
with water. This little apparatus experimentally and 
practically exemplifies the expansibility of gases; con- 
densation of volume, pressure and weight of air, centrifu- 
gal force, etc., etc., which may be made the occasion of 
conveying to youth valuable scientific instruction ina 
pleasing and attraetive form. Sent by mail, post | 
receipt of $100, by O. A, ROORBACH, 102 Nas: 


New York. 
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AGENTS! READ THIS! 


We will pay Agents a salary of $30 per 
week and expenses, or allow a large commission, to sell 
our new and wonderful inventions, Address 

23—l2w M. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Mich. 


DO YOUR OWN PRINTING! 
Men and Boys Making Money. 

Some boys make $2 per week beside attending school. 

Prices of Printing Offices, $15, $20, $30. Send for a circu- 

lar to Lowe Press Co., No. 15 Spring Lane, Boston. 

12—20weop 


$100 CASH for Original PUZZLES will 
be given by MERRYMAN'S MONTHLY. See present num 
ber, of any newsdealer. Four different numbers as sain- 
les to new readers, sent post-paid for 25 cts.—half price. 
rgest, best and cheapest magazine of its kind. ESSE 
Haney & Co., 119 Nassau St., N. ¥ 27—3weop 


SLOW HORSES MADE FAST and Fast 
Horses made faster. Plain, practical instructions tor 
improving speed and style, and much other va'uable in- 
formation in No. 19 of HANEY's JoURNAL. Only Five 
cents. Of any newsdealcr, or JESSE HANEY & UO., 11) 
Nassau St., N. ¥ as expesures of humbugs. 

27—3weop 


ANEY’S Art of Training Animals tells 
all secrets of the most successful trainers, horse break, 
ing, sporting dogs and all animals, all Circus Tricks, 
snake charming, farm animals, &c. 200 large pages, 60 
illustrations, only 50 cts., of booksellers or JESSE LANEY & 




















General Agent N. E. States. 


Co., 119 Nassau Street, N. ¥. Only complete book. 
27—3weop 
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trictly in advance. 
, Papers by carrier, $1.75 in advance. : 

New subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

DISCONTINUANCES. — The Publishers must be 
notified by letter when a subscriber wishes his 
paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 
he courts have decided that all subscribers 
to newspapers are held responsible until arrear- 
ages are paid, and their papers are ordered to 
be discontinued. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to 
which your paper is sent. Your name cannot 
be found on our books unless this is done, 

Letters to Publishers should be addressed to 
PERRY MASON & CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, 
Mass. 








For the Companion. 
A SHEET OF PAPER. 

Fair sheet of paper, you look so pure in your 
virgin whiteness, that I almost hesitate to dis- 
figure your bright surface with my ugly black 
lines and figures. There you lie, so innocent 
and submissive, ready to receive and retain any 
history which I may choose to impart to you. 

But have you no history of your own? 
Whence came you? What was your origin? 
Surely a thing so fair must have a noble lin- 
cage, and have been reared with great care 
and skill. So, my dear sheet, tell me something 
about yourself. I promise to give all you com- 
municate back to you. Then you, like so many 
human folks, will bear your own history written 
ou your face; or like the “scourging friars,” of 
whom Fuller says, that, by whipping them- 
selves, they turned their backs into vellum, on 
which they wrote their own folly. 

I thought the sheet nestlingly answered and 
said,— 

“My parentage was by no means lofty. 
not proud of my ancestors. If I am proud 
at all, it is that I have advanced so far 
beyond them. They were useful, but in the 
service of the body only: I minister to the culti- 
vation of the mind. In fact, they were rags. 

“My father spent most of his life in Italy. He 
was a shirt, with a front of linen, and a back of 
fine cotton. He belonged to a nobleman of Na- 
ples, and was treated with much respect, not 
being often worn, and always washed and 
ironed carefully. 

“After he had been in this service about a year, 
the count made a journey to Rome. On his 

way back he was attacked by four of a large 
band of brigands. He defended himself bravely, 
killing two of the banditti, and thus escaped. 
Ilis cowardly servants, however, fled, and, con- 
sequently, the valise which contained the shirt 
fell into the hands of the robbers. 

“Pepe, the chief, took possession of the shirt, 
and wore it himself. It was then seldom 
washed, and soon became discolored and worn. 
At last he gave it to a poor traveller; for the 
robbers, while they plundered a great deal from 
the rich, to ease their consciences frequently 
made trifling presents to the poor. This needy 
traveller was on his way to Naples, where he 
soon joined the band of lazzaroni, or public 
beggars, with which that city abounds. 

“One day the king of Naples was exceedingly 
in want of money. 


Iam 


ing some cash? 
lazzaroni hoarded most of the alms they received 
in their ragged garments, suggested that the 
king should make proclamation that all the 
beggars should assemble the next day in the 
palace yard, when he would give cach of them 
a new suit of clothes. 

“This was done. Large numbers attended in 
answer to the summons. They were surrounded 
by the royal guards, and then each beggar was 
required to strip off his old rags before he re 
ceived his new suit. 

‘On examining these rags large sums of 
money were found, which the king arbitrarily 
appropriated to his own use. My father, then a 
tattered, dirty old shirt, was one of these rags. 


He had borrowed a great 
deal; was there not some other way of procur- 
A courtier, who knew that the 


| shipped off to America, where he was sent to a| rich, they still labor arduously. Look, too, at 
paper-mill, to be made into paper. 


“My mother was the linen garment of an old 
widow in Germany, and greatly prized by her, 
for she herself had sowed, gathered and combed 
the flax, spun the thread, woven the linen, and 
stitched the seams, all with her own hands. 

“My mother served her till she became very 
old and thin. She was always of a chilly na- 
ture, and became cooler as she got thinner. 
Then she was cut up. The best pieces were 
used for children’s under-clothing. The thin 
and worn linen was kept for bandages, &c. 

“At last all were condemned to the rag-bag, 
and given to a ragman in exchange for soap. 
They were sent to Hamburg, from thence shipped 
to New York, and chanced to arrive at the same 
paper-mill, and about the same time as my 
father. 

“Here they were separated from the low com- 
pany into which they had fallen, of colored and 
woollen rags, and put carefully together. They 
then passed in company through a very trying 
experience of the cutting, washing and bleach- 
ing process, till they became most closely at- 
tached to each other. 

“They were then cast into a huge cauldron 
and boiled to a pulp. By this time they had 
disappeared altogether from observation, and I 
began to make my first appearance. In what 
may be called my baby state I was soft and 
pulpy, and had to be handled with great care. 
“T was cradled first on a bed of wire gauze, 
which rocked gently from side to side. By this 
constant exercise I soon became thicker and 
tougher. Iwas then educated, that is drawn 
out, over and under hot rollers. Sometimes I 
seemed to be going backward and downward, 
instead of forward, but still I was always mak- 
ing steady progress towards perfection. 

“When I had arrived at the end of my travel- 
ling apprenticeship, I was cut square, folded, 
and put in a bundle with eleven others, just the 
same as myself, and then ten bundles of us were 
made into a package, and we were laid on a shelf 
to await orders.” 

My dear sheet, your story is quite an interest- 
ing one, but will you not also tell me what hap- 
pened to you from that time till you came into 
my possession. 

“O, I lay on a shelf for several weeks, there 
being no call just then for the finest quality of 
letter-paper. At last an order came, and I was 
despatched to a store in Boston. It was a very 
good store, and I was surrounded by any num- 
ber of beautiful objects. The store-keeper treat- 
ed me very well, for he took me and my com- 
panions out of the close package, and laid us in 
a perfumed box. 

“It was a long time, however, before we were 
sold, for, though many ladies looked at us, 
touched us with their dainty fingers, and ad- 
mired us much, they all thou rht the price too 
high, and took some of our les. expensive sis- 
ters. At last, Miss » you cai ve, and, think- 
ing no paper too good on which tc instruct the 
readers of the Youth’s Companio: , you took 
me, and I feel it an honor to be empk yed in so 
noble a service.” 
You are right, my dear sheet. I .pprove 
entirely of your sentiments. I almost regret 
parting with you now, for I cannot tell what 
treatment you will experience at the printer’s 
hands; whether he will consign you to his 
“devil,” or light his pipe with you, or inflict on 
you even worse indignity. But, doubtless, you 
are willing to become a sacrifice to the gencral 
good. Morcover, I should indeed be sorry to 
have you sent back again to me. At any rate 
you will enjoy the consolation of having per- 
formed your office, and also of having told your 
story to the world. 


a 


HARD WORK BETTER THAN GENIUS, 

Napoleon used to say that genius meant ca- 
pacity for hard work, and it is certain that the 
great men of the world have been famdus for 
hard work: 


All great writers achieved greatness by in- 
dustry as well as gifts. Walter Scott labored 
arduously with the pen. Bulwer and Dickens 
work hard. Genius must be taught to plod, or 
it will accomplish nothing. All our great states- 
men are, and have always been, working men. 
They have plodded through speeches, reports, 
Statistics, and at last, when the world beholds 
their greatness, it ascribes to inspirations that 
which alone is due to industry. 

Hamilton, Madison, and, above all, John 
Quincy Adams, were plodders. They worked 
hard, and the latter was, probably, the most 
industrious man of his day. In addition to 
public speeches, reports, debates, presidential 
messages and treaties, he found time for litera- 
ture, and also kept up a minute diary, which 
only ceased with his death. 

The great merchants and great lawyers are 
all plodders. Look at Claflin and at Stewart. 





these lawyers. 

| O’Conor, and other kings of the bar. 
closely they apply themselves in the prepara- 
tions of a case, reading up for the occasion in 
voluminous reports, and wading through huge 
piles of testimony. 


tious \ oung men to think that they are to leap 
suddenly into success. 
plod. 


derful as those of animals, as may be seen in 


melon found in the southwestern part of Africa, 


necessary that it should strike its roots down 


every one would be destroyed by wild beasts 





Here are such men as Evarts, 
How 


It is a mistake too common among our ambi- 


They must learn to 
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Vitalizing agent and restorative. It has effected som, y 
the most remarkable cures of scrofula and consum, 

on record. By inhaling it consumption has been cy»; 
after the lungs were partially destroyed. Pamphlets ss 
free by J. P. Dinsmore, 36 Dey Street, New York. N-ie 


Secret art of . 
can pull them oul, «+d "0 Aumbug. 
for 


Dr. H. ANDERS’ IopINE WATER is a most power 









BOWS !—A Chance for Fun and a Fortyp): 
i ching Fish in any water as fast as y,, 

Sent for 20 cen; ; 
cents; 6for85 cents Address ” 
37—2weop JULIUS RISING, Southwick, yas 





A CURIOUS MELON. 
The nature and forms of plants are as won- 


the following description of a gigantic perennial 


and which the natives consume as food: 
In order that this melon may flourish, it is 


through the sand thirty feet to reach permanent 
moisture. This it does, and grows in great lux- 
uriance where all else is shrivelled and parched 
by heat. But this is not all. If it were simply 
a huge melon, with smooth and delicate skin, 


SCRIBNER, JR., No. 12 East 38th St., N. Y 
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MERRY MOMENTS 
FUR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
If you relish a little fun, 
Such as astory, joke, or pun, 
Send for the litle paper. 
In mo: thly parts it doth appear, 
At the low price of “TEN" cents a year. 
MERRY MoMENTs is the title, 
And ten cents is but a trifle; 
It will neither make nor break 
Those who this little paper take; 
And last but not least you will find 
It is the nicest paper of its kind."* 
No specimen. Enclose ten cents, and add 


ress CHAS, 
- City. diay 





before half matured. To prevent this, nature 
has armed its outer rind with a covering of 
long, sharp, terrible thorns, which so lacerate 
the mouths and noses of animals that they are 
glad to leave them alone in all their tempting 
freshness. Man, with his hands and sharp 
knives, finds little difficulty in opening the lus- 
cious fruit. The natives have no necessity for 
putting fences about their melon patches, for 
the plants are self-protective. 


a ers 
DO DOGS LISTEN? 


We knew once a big sheep kept for churning, 
who could always tell when churning day was 
coming, and was sure to be missing in the 
morning, unless fastened the night before. She 
never showed any inclination to wander on any 
other day. But the following story of a dog is 
still better. 


A dog, which had been in the possession of 
Mr B.C. Frobisher, of Bridgewater, for sixteen 
years, and which had become encompassed with 
the infirmities of age, overhearing a conversa- 
tion between his owner and a neighbor last 
Sunday about killing him, and the arrange- 
ment made for doing it the next day, disap- 
peared that night from the premises, and has 
not since been seen, except for a short time 
near a house a mile or two away. What ren- 
ders the incident all the more singular is the 
fact that the dog had never before been known 
to leave his home under any circumstances. 


> -—_—_ 
THE TIME TO CATCH FISH. 


An old fisherman says that if a man wants to 
eatch fish whenever he visits the river, let him 
not pick out the full moon todoitin. He gives 
a philosophical reason for this advice, which is 
as follows: 
When the moon is full, the nights being bright, 
enable fish to do all their foraging in the nizht 
time. Of course, having their wants supplied, 
they lie up all day, and consequently there is a 
scarcity of “bites.” Under a new moon season, 
the fish have to sleep all night and work by 
day; that makes a difference in the fish string. 


——__>_—_ 


COST OF LITTLE BILLS. 
Many people are kept poor by paying so much 
for vicious indulgences. <A statement of the 
New York Evening Post is startling: 


There are 100,000 men in New York who re- 
eecive wages for either manual or mental labor. 
If they each take one drink a day at ten cents 
each, the total expenditure is $10,000, and for 
cigars and tobacco, say ten cents each, $10,000, 
making $20 000 a day, $140,000 a week, $560,000 
a month, and $6,720000 a year for drinking 
and smoking and chewing, and they neither 
give strength to the body, vigor to the nerves, 
nor health to the brain. 
—-@—__—___ 


At Lockport, N. Y., a few days ago, the seat 
of ajuryman absent from the Supreme Court 
was taken possession of by adog. The judge, 
addressing one of the counsel, said,— 

“You see, Mr. Lanning, that the jurymen’s 
— all occupied. Are you ready to pro- 
cect 

The lawyer raised his glasses to his eyes, and, 
after a brief survey of the jury-box, made the 
witty reply,— 

“Your honor, that fellow might do fora judge, 
but I should hate to trust him for a juryman.” 

The judge joined heartily in the laugh that 
followed. 


MAny years ago Rensselaer county was de- 
pendent upon Vermont for teachers of common 
schools. A promising young man from that 
State presented himself to the trustees of a 
school district, and was examined. He was 
asked, “How much would nine and three-quar- 
ters pounds of wheat flour bring at four-pence- 
ha’penny a pound?” He considered the ques- 
tion, cultivating his head meanwhile with his 
finger-nails, and at last answered that they 
never raised wheat where he came from, and 
therefore he couldn’t tell how much it would 
bring. The situation remained vacant. 


“MamMa, do 
quick?” 

“No, my dear; how do you?” 

“Why, Lput one foot on the bed, and then 
holler ‘rats!’ and scare myself right in.” 


you know how I get into bed so 


a never-failing remedy is at hand. 


berless Colds in the head. 
but procure the remedy at once and be cured. 


of stamp to pay 


DRY UP! CATARRE! 


Why will you suffer with this loathsome disease when 
Dr. Wadsworth's bry 
Up has cured thousands of cases of Catarrh, and ny 
Do not hesitate'a momen, 
Pamphletall about Catarrh sent - r = 

postage. H. H. BURRINGTON, Propriety, 
Providence, R. f., also for sale by E. P. Dwyer é (0. 
Chicago, Ill.; StRoNG & ARMSTRONG, Cleveland, 0,” 
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i@THE TOMAHAWKs& 


IS THE CHEAPEST PAPER PUBLISHED! 


Each number contains EIGHT QUARTO PAGES. I 
contains matter of interest to every bod y—Stories, Poetry, 
Wit, Humor, Curious and Amusing Articles, &c., &¢., é¢, 
It is issued about the first of each month, and is sent reg 
ularly to subscribers for 


Only 25 Cents a Year. 


Specimen copies sent on receipt of a stamp to pay post 
age Send on your subscriptions at once. You will no 


regretit. Address 
- A, FOUNTAIN, Middletown, Ct. 


per bottle. 








Notwithstanding the extremely low price of THE 
TOMAHAWK, its large circulation enables us to make 
most liberal offer. We will send THE TOMAHAWK 


One Year Free 


to any one who will get us four subscribers. All can a 
ford it. Adi will like it. 37—4weop 












WANTED-AGENTS. 


5 to $200 per month, every where, male and femal 
" , he GENUINE IMPROVED COMM 
SENSE FAMILY § NE. i in 
will stitch, hem, fell. tuck, quilt, cord, bind, br 
embroider in a most superior manner. Priceonly $ 

arranted for five years. We will pay $1000 tx 
ine that will sew a stronger, mor beautifuld 
stic seam than ours. 1t makes the “Elastic Led 

Every second stitch can be cut, and still ¢ 












f ress, »} . PITTSBURGH PA, Sq 
LOUIS. MO., or BOSTON, MASS. 
CAUTION.—Do not be imposed upon by other pai 
patminy off worthless cast-iron machines, ur der thes 
name or otherwise. Oursis the only genuine and rev 
practical cheap machine manufactured. ke 























SUCH IS LIFE! 


The Boy of to-day is the Young Man of tom 
The Wealthy, Poor, and Cultivated should all rea 
learn that for 50 cents a beantiful box of Stationery 
be sent to your address, by mail, free. Addre 
STATIONERY PACKAGE COMPANY, Box 6 
New York. 





ASTHMA. 


Jonas Whttcomb's remedy for Asthma, Rose Coll 
Fever, ete., prepared from a German receipt obtai 
the late Jonas Whitcomb in Europe _ It alleviate’ 
disorder in his case, when all other appliances of mec! 
skill had been abandoned by him in despair | lune 
of apurely asthmatic character has it failed to sve! 
mediate relicf, and it has effected many permanentcu 
Itcontains no poisonous or injurious properties whate 
an infant may take it with perfect safety. e 

The Proprietors are constantly in receipt of lle 
bearing the strongest testimony in Savor of this Spey 
from which they present the followin, extracts: 

“My mother had suffered eight years from th 
asthma. ‘Jonas Whitcom 






























. 
b's Asthma Remedy" 
the terrible disease, and has kept it off for the + r 
son, to the great joy of the family.""—Rev, Jos. 4. 
Chicago, Agent of the Americag Home Missionay® 
ciety, to the New York Jadepenaent. 

“Have sold ‘Whitcomb’s Remedy’ for neatly tt" 
years I know of nothing so uniformly — 
Theodore Metcalf, Druggist, Tremont Street, > 

Editors Rural New Yorker: Seing an ingit 
Rura/ for a cure for that distressing disease, the . 
I write to let the inquirer know what has almes 


me. F 
Ihave had the spasmodic asthma fifteen Feit 
never found any medicine that would prevent eerd 
when it was coming on until I commenced tak! g 
Whitcomb’s Remedy for Asthma." I commenry is 
this remedy eighteen months ago, and have no 
vere paroxysm since. “White 
salt etre is present relief, but no cure. we 
Remedy” has done for me all thatit is recommen 


Eddytown, Yates County, N. Y., May 15,1 


JOSEPH BURNETT & CO., Propr’s, Bosto® 


Sold by all druggists. 








WANTED--AGENTS to sell the AM 
Kyittine Macuine. Price, The sim vail knit ; 
and best Knitting Machine eve ‘ 
stitches per minute. ibers 

Address AMERICAN 
Boston, Mass., or St. Louis, Mo 





WwW ANTED-AGENTS | 

To sell “ORA, THE LOST WIFE." One - : 
ports 88 orders last week: one lady 100 orders % 
ten days. The best selling book now offered aget! 


a 
rS$ WW. J. HOLLAND, Springfield, Mas 
36—lw 











fle was bound with others in a bale, and 


They began work in early youth, and, although 
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